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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 

Tenth Annual Convention, Asheville, N. G, May 24 and 28, J 907 



FIRST SESSION 

In the absence of President Gillis, Mr 
THOMAS L. MONTGOMERY, vice-presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order and said: 

I will not attempt to address you as I 
had expected that Mr Gillis would be pres- 
ent and I have made no preparation what- 
ever. There is one incident that has hap- 
pened during the year that I must speak 
of, an incident which has given us all cause 
for disgust. I speak of the case in Vir- 
ginia, but a triumphant result has been 
brought about by the investigation. We 
consider this a personal triumph. We 
should see that each and every member 
of the Association is supplied with publi- 
cations. I think the work of the next few 
years should be devoted to people who will 
not come up to time in their exchanges, and 
we should be considered as a committee of 
a whole in this. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Mr F. A. Sondley, who will 
give the address of welcome. 

Mr SONDLEY: Mr President, ladies 
and gentlemen, the invention of an al- 
phabet is the highest achievement of ter- 
restrial intelligence. The creation of a 
literature is the noblest accomplishment 
of a people. 

Without letters ideas died with their 
authors. Tradition was inadequate for 
their transmission. A newly-found truth 
might benefit its finder, but all recollection 
of it perished when he perished, or passed 
to others in a form perverted and mislead- 
ing. 

All the superstitions which have dis- 
graced their adherents are representations 
of truths corrupted in transmission; and 
all the pernicious and absurd beliefs, pre- 
judices and practices which have gained 
a lodgment in the public mind are frag- 
ments of fact mutilated by tradition. 

Without letters a discovery could rarely 
reach beyond the contracted circle of him 
who made it or prove of use to persons 



not of his acquaintance. Through the im- 
perfection of spoken language, the care- 
lessness and indifference of hearers and 
the fallibility of memory, each new revela- 
tion of nature lost its symmetry and ef- 
fectiveness in the process of impartation 
to the few by whom it was received, until 
what had been at first an important fact 
became a dangerous error or a ridiculous 
falsehood. Rumor, whose degrading touch 
is universally despised, was then the only 
vehicle for the diffusion of information. 

Without letters every generation began 
its pursuit of knowledge just where the 
generation preceding it began. Civiliza- 
tion could advance only in a single age; 
and when the impulse of that age had 
ceased, the pendulum swung back to its 
starting place to be sent forward over the 
same space by the age which succeeded 
and to end its course at the same point. 

Without letters cooperation in rational 
activity was impossible. There could be 
no division of labor in unrecorded thought, 
no union of sentiment in traditional ac- 
quisitions. Every person must work out 
for himself his limited attainment; and 
intellectual exertion lacked the encourage- 
ment of kindred inspiration and the as- 
sistance of combined endeavor. 

The advent of an alphabet changed all 
this. Now, a truth once known was known 
forever. Knowledge once obtained was 
open to all men. Every generation inher- 
ited the acquirements of all the genera- 
tions which had gone before and began its 
pursuit of knowledge at the point at which 
its predecessor had left off that pursuit. 
All people, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
consciously or unconsciously, united in 
one common struggle for the acquisition 
of wisdom, the advancement of science 
and the attainment of truth. Civilization 
began its unimpeded march; and men be- 
came, willingly or unwillingly, tools for 
the employment of the mighty instrumen- 
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tality which they themselves had created, 
to push forward the cause of humanity. 
The world sprang onward in a new career 
and rushed towards its consummation with 
a speed before unknown and inconceivable. 
Henceforward no limit bounded the pos- 
sibility of mental achievement, no obstacle 
stopped the forward movement of learned 
enterprise. Human wisdom passed on- 
ward toward completion and its strength 
to a development that will last while time 
endures and be measured only in the scale 
of infinity. By the inestimable potency of 
alphabetic writing man emerged from a 
condition of superior brutality, and, 
through the agency of a literature pro- 
duced by himself, rose to a position whose- 
wondrous exaltation his own enormous in- 
tellect can never comprehend. In the 
beneficence of that marvellous invention 
each person became the intellectual heir 
of all the past and joint owner of what 
enlightenment has revealed and energy ef- 
fected. 

Alphabetic writing seized the concep- 
tions which hitherto had vanished at their 
birth and made them the unfading treas- 
ures of the cycles. Thought, the most 
evanescent of sublunary things, was trans- 
ferred from the temporal to the eternal. 
Thus, through this device was realized 
the only immortality ever accomplished 
upon earth. 

Telegraphs, telephones, phonographs, 
electric light and heat and power, steam 
engines and all the other boasted inven- 
tions of the later times, are but weak ex- 
ponents of transcendent abilities when 
placed in contrast with that invention of 
the early years, an alphabet. To it they 
are indebted for their existence and pre- 
servation and with its aid they earn their 
titles to utility. By it revelations became 
dynamics and discoveries steps along the 
road of unceasing progression and knowl- 
edge was power. 

In recorded literature the reflections of 
a master mind are living, throbbing, burn- 
ing entities. Imprisoned in the lifeless 
form of books, they are instinct with a life 
which vitalizes all existence. The child 



of to-day can think the thoughts and 
breathe the inspirations of a Shakespeare 
who died three hundred years ago or of 
a Homer who went from earth ere Greece 
had had a nation or Rome had had a foun- 
der. 

Literature is the culmination of the pow- 
ers of alphabetic writing and the expres- 
sion of its results, while books are its 
physical embodiments. The literature of 
a nation is the measure of its greatness 
and the source of its worth. The books 
of a people disclose its culture and gauge 
its influence. 

The libraries of the world are the de- 
positories of the recorded opinions of the 
great intellects of all time. In these store- 
houses of wisdom, learning and beauty are 
laid away the concentrated experiences of 
the race. Here may be found accumulated 
all that has been learned or known on 
every subject, assorted, classified and 
ready to rebound into active usefulness at 
the bidding of the humblest investigator. 
The genie of the "Arabian nights," con- 
fined by the magic of the awful seal of 
Solomon, in a little vessel which a fisher- 
man caught in his net, was a dwarf in a 
spacious prison when compared with some 
titanic truth resting between the covers 
of a single volume. The pent-up forces of 
a sleeping volcano are but feeble types of 
the condensed energies reposing in the 
diminutive compass of a little book. In 
every library, tied up in small parcels of 
paper wrapped with cloth and leather, are 
the resistless incentives which dominate 
the continents and shape their fortunes. 
Comfortably seated in one of these treas- 
uries of learning, the student has at his 
direction all of worth that man has known 
or done. At his wish, he may accompany 
great explorers on their journey through 
the oceans toward the poles, wander with 
noted travelers over tropic sands, in equa- 
torial forests and among barbarian tribes, 
or mount with skilled astronomers to 
region empyrean and soar on wings of 
science far beyond the stars. Here, in 
safety, he may see the battles of the Tro- 
jan war and mingle with the actors in that 
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famous siege of prehistoric date, or watch 
the giant contests which, since medieval 
days, have deluged Europe in the blood of 
hostile armies. Here, at his leisure, he 
may examine the sublimest and profound- 
est productions of the sublimest and pro- 
foundest of thinkers, or sip, at pleasure, the 
refreshing sweets of those poetic spirits 
who have brightened life with their crea- 
tions of loveliness and joy. Time, the 
conqueror and destroyer, Is here obedient 
to his command, and, in a few brief hours, 
he may master, with ease, what centuries 
of toil took thousands to complete. Here 
he may taste of erudition's springs and 
trace the streams of science as they flow 
or drink deep draughts of philosophic lore 
from the brilliant theories of Darwin 
back to the glorious dreams of Plato; or in 
lighter mood, may laugh at foolish fan- 
cies of the wise from the eccentricities 
and extravagances of some modern specu- 
lations back to the days when Diogenes 
rolled his tub about the streets of Athens. 

Here are the inexhaustible fountains of 
everlasting truth and the reservoirs into 
which, for centuries on centuries, have 
poured, in constant flow, the rivers and 
the rivulets of knowledge. Neglect these, 
and a night of barbarism would envelop 
all. Protect them, and imagination has 
never reached that height on which the 
race will rest in ultimate attainment. Dis- 
seminate their contents, and the ascension 
of humanity is lost in perfection. 

A philosopher has said: "On earth 
there is nothing great but man. In man 
there is nothing great but mind." The 
books of the world are the products of 
the minds of the world. 

It is the grand work of library associa- 
tions and librarians to collect these con- 
crete masses of unbounded might, these 
parcels of undying truth and beauty and 
render them accessible for pleasure and 
for profit, for use and for enjoyment to all. 
No nobler task was ever undertaken; no 
more important duties were ever per- 
formed; no greater benefaction was ever 
bestowed. 

To these unselfish workers in the cause 



of man are committed, in no small degree, 
the good of individuals, the fate of em- 
pires and the doom of peoples; and to 
them should be accorded the gratitude and 
obligations due to humanitarians and 
philanthropists. 

As such we welcome you within our bor- 
ders and extend to you a cordial apprecia- 
tion and wish you every pleasure and suc- 
cess in your deliberations. 

In behalf of your fellow toilers, the li- 
braries and library societies of the state 
of North Carolina, I bid you welcome to 
her mountains, which typify the majesty 
and massiveness of your labors and the 
grandeur and permanence of your work, 
and, swelling from the plains and towering 
above the clouds, rise toward that eleva- 
tion of purity and light to which, at last, 
your aspirations lead, and, like your own 
unfailing- purposes, in day and night, in 
storm and calm, in sunshine and in shade, 
point ever upward to the higher spheres. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: We thank you 
very sincerely, Mr Sondley, for your kindly 
note of welcome. We are not here by rea- 
son of our own volition. We are simply 
here because Mrs Annie Smith Ross told 
us to come, and as long as the South sends 
such a fine representative it can control 
all library associations. 

Miss M. M. OAKLEY, Secretary and 
Treasurer, presented her report, as fol- 
lows: 

REPORT OF SECRETARY AND TREAS- 
URER 1906-7 

After explaining the details so far as 
known, of the loss o£ the stenographer's 
notes of the 1906 meeting in the mails, and 
the subsequent publishing of the proceed- 
ings minus the discussions of the papers, 
the following statements were made: The 
membership consists of 24 libraries repre- 
sented by their librarians and assistants; 
out of that number Ohio, Tennessee and 
Vermont were remiss in their dues for 1906; 
Alabama Department of archives and his- 
tory, and the Oregon state library have 
been added during the year. In an effort 
to get a complete and up-to-date list of 
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librarians 37 return postals were sent out 
■with the request for full and official names 
of librarian and library. Twenty-eight 
answers were received, making the ap- 
pended list reasonably correct. 
Dues were received as follows: 

Alabama state department of 

archives and history $ 5.00 

California state library 15.00 

Connecticut state library 10.00 

Illinois state library 7-50 

Indiana state library 10.00 

Iowa state library 20.00 

John Orerar library 10.00 

Kansas historical library 5.00 

Kansas state library 5.00 

Maine state library 5.00 

Michigan state library 5.00 

Montana state library 50 

New Hampshire state library 5.00 

New York state library 25.00 

Oregon state library 5.00 

Pennsylvania state library. . , 10.00 

Rhode Island state library 5.00 

Virginia state library 10.00 

Washington state library 5.00 

Wisconsin historical library 5.00 

H. C. Buchanan, N. J. state library 

(personal) 5.00 

173.00 
Balance 58.28 

Total 1231.28 

Disbursements: 

Printing proceedings 119.04 

Telegrams 2.90 

Stenographer's services 13.45 

Expressage 3.80 

Stamps and post cards 14.50 

Printing bill-heads 1.75 

155.44 

Balance on hand J75.84 

Report accepted. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: I have just re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr Gillis in which 



he says that he regrets that he is unable 
to be with us. He has provided a substi- 
tute, Mr William R. Watson, who will make 
us an address. 

Mr WATSON: The library movement 
has made wonderful progress since the 
organization of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1876, and this progress has 
been made possible through the earnest 
cooperation of a large proportion of those 
engaged in the work. Cooperation has been 
the salvation of the library business as well 
as of many another. The idea of personal 
glory or gain has had very little place 
in the minds of library workers. The 
knowledge of each has been freely and 
gladly placed at the disposal of all the 
others, and it is largely due to this un- 
hampered interchange of ideas, and the 
comparative study of the methods of dif- 
ferent libraries that the work is so far ad- 
vanced and occupies so important a place 
in the educational life of the country as it 
does to-day. The tendency of the times 
in all branches of endeavor is increasingly 
toward combination and centralization, a 
bringing together of allied interests under 
one governing body. The reasons that lead 
to such action vary acording to individual 
cases, but in general it may be said that 
the main motives axe the securing of 
greater efficiency due to a harmonious de- 
velopment and more intelligent direction 
of affairs which by their nature are closely 
related, and the curtailing of useless ex- 
pense and effort. The library interests 
pertaining to a state, and maintained by it, 
are in too many cases not conducted along 
the lines of an economical and efficient ad- 
ministration. There is a lesson to be 
learned from the combinations of the in- 
dustrial world which should be taken to 
heart by those responsible for the divided 
condition of state library enterprises. Why 
should not this plan of unification and cen- 
tralization be more generally adopted in 
the management of the library affairs of 
the state? We find the usage of different 
states widely at variance. In a few, of 
which New York is the most notable and 
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best known example, all the library inter- 
ests are directly under the supervision of 
one head, the state librarian, and it is sig- 
nificant to note that New York stands in 
the lead of all the states in the extent and 
management of her library activities. In 
many other states we not only find the 
different departments of the work entirely 
independent of each other, but in too many 
cases there are petty jealousies which pre- 
vent any kind of effective cooperation. 

There are cases, of course, in whicii 
under present conditions such a unifica- 
tion of all the library interests is impos- 
sible, but it is unfortunate for all con- 
cerned where such is the case. It is un- 
fortunate because it increases the cost of 
maintenance and tends to decrease the 
efficiency of the different departments. 
Take, for instance, the case of a state 
where there is a state library of general 
literature, a state law library, a state li- 
brary commission, and possibly, distinct 
from all of these, a state legislative refer- 
ence bureau or library. If these are all in- 
dependent of each other in management it 
will be necessary to have at the head of 
each someone having a certain degree of 
executive ability in addition to the pecu- 
liar qualifications required by the position, 
whereas if they were all under one man- 
agement, one executive officer would be 
sufficient for all, and the heads of the 
various departments could be chosen sole- 
ly for their qualifications for the work to 
be done. Moreover there would be a ma- 
terial saving in expense in the number 
of assistants required. There is also the 
question of efficiency to be considered. 
Combining the state library, the state li- 
brary commission and any other allied 
interests such as legislative reference bu- 
reau, state law library, etc. under one man- 
agement, benefits the people it serves by 
giving them a more comprehensive ser- 
vice. The borrowers of a traveling or 
Study club library are made aware of the 
fact that there is a general library, and 
that they can make use of it through the 
agency of the traveling library. They come 
to realize that the state library is their 



library and they take an interest and 
pride in it It becomes generally known 
as the headquarters for anything that may 
be wanted in the library line, and as a 
bureau of library information. 

On the other hand the various activities 
of the library through its different depart- 
ments, and especially the traveling library 
department, advertise it throughout the 
state. As a result the gifts of books, man- 
uscripts, maps, etc. are increased, and the 
number of the friends of the library is 
enlarged, making it easier to secure the 
necessary appropriations from the legis- 
lature because the members are made 
aware of the work of the library through 
their constituents. Where the depart- 
ments are maintained and managed sepa- 
rately they are unable to render the same 
assistance to each other that is possible 
where they are all parts of one institution. 
There may be occasion to use certain law 
books in the general library but they are 
not at hand; the law librarian may need 
a work on medicine which is in the gen- 
eral library; an employee of the commis- 
sion work may want to consult certain re- 
ports or books in the general library, or 
learn the outcome of some legal case af- 
fecting libraries; and as for the legislative 
reference librarian, he is liable to want 
anything in the realm of knowledge, and 
at once. Where all these departments of 
the work are housed together and are 
under one management It is an easy mat- 
ter to provide one department with ma- 
terial from another, but where they are 
widely separated, with perhaps a lack of 
esprit de corps between the different libra- 
rians or directors it becomes a very dif- 
ferent matter. It means in many cases 
that certain books must be duplicated, 
and where this is not done the constant 
borrowing from a practically distinct in- 
stitution is liable to create delay, confu- 
sion and dissatisfaction. The arrange- 
ment is unfortunate from the standpoint 
of a state officer or legislator, because the 
information he is in search of may be in 
any one of three or four places, necessita- 
ting a journey from one to the other; and 
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the legislators must be satisfied if appro- 
priations are to be asked for. 

There is probably no library undertak- 
ing dependant on the state for its appro- 
priation that has not had difficulty in se- 
curing sufficient funds for its needs. So 
boundless are the opportunities for extend- 
ing the library work of a state that almost 
universally the means are not sufficient to 
meet the needs. When it comes to the 
matter of securing appropriations for the 
work there can be no question that the 
single institution asking for a single ap- 
propriation stands a much better chance 
of securing what it wants and needs, than 
do several institutions each asking for a 
separate appropriation, even though the 
amounts asked for are much smaller. The 
average legislator is not likely to under- 
stand why it is necessary to make so 
many different appropriations for what is 
practically one work. If he is conscien- 
tious and wishes to safeguard the state's 
funds he is liable to think there is some- 
thing wrong with a system which requires 
separate appropriations for each of two, 
or three, or four departments as the case 
may be. We should not think of placing 
the different departments of a university 
under distinctly separate managements 
with separate appropriations, but that is 
virtually what is being done in library 
affairs in certain states to-day. Those of 
you who have had any experience trying 
to explain to a legislator what library work 
is, and why it is necessary to have money 
to maintain it, will appreciate the fact 
that it is hard enough to get one appro- 
priation bill through the legislature with- 
out attempting three or four. Librarians of 
state libraries particularly are obliged to 
carry on a constant campaign of educa- 
tion with the new members of incoming 
administrations and legislatures, in order 
to convince them of the needs of the li- 
brary interests of the state. The number 
of people, aside from librarians themselves, 
who have any adequate conception of the 
methods, the accomplishments and the 
needs of library work is exceedingly small, 
so that the united efforts of all are neces- 



sary for the advancement of library affairs 
in the state, and the securing of proper 
appropriations. It is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate, therefore, when this library senti- 
ment becomes split up into several fac- 
tions, each working independently of the 
others for its own interests, for though 
they may not be actually arrayed against 
each other yet by the very division of in- 
terests the whole cause is weakened. 

Still another undesirable feature of sepa- 
rate departments to carry on the library 
work of a state lies in the likelihood of 
some degree of friction between the dif- 
ferent workers. While it is not always 
possible to have a perfect esprit de corps 
in a library staff there is usually a way to 
correct the evil, but where there are two, 
or three, or four heads of separate insti- 
tutions more or less on their guard against 
each other, all opportunity for cooperation 
or mutual helpfulness is lost. It would 
be unjust and incorrect to create the im- 
pression that there is always a spirit of 
jealousy or ill-will between the heads or 
employees of those separate state institu- 
tions, but it undeniably has been the case 
in many instances, and the system readily 
lends itself to the creation of such a feel- 
ing. The appropriation of a certain de- 
partment may have been increased at the 
expense of the others, or its work magni- 
fied, advertised and aided beyond its true 
relative importance in comparison with 
the work of others, thus giving an excuse, 
if not a cause, for an unfriendly attitude. 

Undoubtedly in certain cases the crea- 
tion of a library commission separate from 
the state library has been necessary in or- 
der to carry on the work, it has been a 
case of work through a commission or not 
at all, but the people of every state where 
the library interests are thus divided into 
different institutions should make a united 
and determined effort to have the law so 
changed as to permit the combining of 
these interests under one head, and to pro- 
vide for their administration by those in 
sympathy with the library movement. The 
end sought may not be gained in the first 
campaign nor yet in the second, but the 
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ideal of the unification of the library in- 
terests of a state under a single manage- 
ment is worth many campaigns. Illinois 
is striving for this ideal at the present 
time, and although as yet the effort to 
secure it is unsuccessful, it will be but a 
matter of time until the desired result is 
gained if the library workers continue 
their efforts with unabated energy. 

It is doubtless true that in some cases 
the governing boards of state libraries are 
themselves to blame for the creation of 
separate commissions or bureaus. There 
may have been an unwillingness to shoul- 
der the added responsibility, or the boards 
may have been out of sympathy with the 
traveling library idea, or thought that the 
funds could be better invested in other 
ways. In many cases the laws governing 
state libraries have been made without 
adequate knowledge of their needs, or of 
the work that they should do, so that there 
has been no chance for expansion or the 
initiation of extensive work. Instead of 
endeavoring to change or make more com- 
prehensive the existing law governing the 
state library, too often the tendency has 
been to ask for a law establishing a com- 
mission as soon as the subject of library 
extension work has been broached in a 
state, without making any effort to have 
the existing library laws so altered that 
the work could be put in the charge of 
the state library authorities. 

The state library is naturally, and should 
be actually the center of all the library 
interests and activities of a state. To its 
governing board should be given the power 
to initiate and direct all the library work 
of whatever kind which is carried on with 
state funds. Where the laws are not com- 
prehensive enough they should be changed 
to meet the requirements, and so framed 
as to safeguard the library against the evil 
sometimes experienced from a change of 
administration. Where these conditions 
exist we may naturally expect to find a 
fulfillment of the motto of the American 
Library Association, "The best reading, for 
the largest number, at the least cost." 

Mr D. C. BROWN: I would like to ask 



a question about law libraries under con- 
trol of the Supreme court. I have hinted 
very broadily a number of times in connec- 
tion with other affairs of the state, that 
it would be a good idea to have the law 
librarian under the control of the Board. 
I have found universal opposition among 
lawyers and judges especially, to the law 
library under control of the general library 
or having anything to do with it. They 
do not give any specific reasons, but they 
do not want law books among general 
books and the opposition is so great that 
I have refrained from asking them to do 
so. How can we overcome it? 

Mr WATSON: In our particular case 
we have a separate library for the Su- 
preme court. The State law library is 
much larger and the judges very fre- 
quently avail themselves of any material 
they may not have in their own library. 
Each court has a small library, although 
they call on the main law library for books 
they do not have. I do not know what the 
sentiment would be if the judges were 
compelled to rely entirely upon the State 
law library because ordinarily they wish 
to have them at hand without the red 
tape, and object on that ground. It would 
be an expensive process to duplicate where 
the court sits in the same place, but I 
think they might have the necessary 
books and have the main body of the law 
invested in the State library. 

Mr SHERRILL: I want to state in re- 
gard to the matter in our state, that we 
have a Superior court library and a State 
library. They are separate, separate libra- 
rians. The State library has a library in 
the hall of the House and alsto in the Sen- 
ate and that is in charge of the State 
librarian. He is also the custodian of 
legislative documents, those that pass and 
those that do not pass. I keep a receipt 
book and put down what I send out and 
for the things that I get from other libra- 
ries I give them credit. I keep a book and 
put down what I send to the other libra- 
rians. We are in the same building. I 
take his receipt for those books. That law 
library has probably fifteen or twenty 
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thousand volumes. They buy books and 
are getting a considerable library of their 
own. It is separate from ours and when 
they want to get books from ours they 
send and get them. They are one of the 
favored classes who are allowed to get 
them. The Superior court has control of 
those things. The State library is con- 
trolled by the board of trustees — the gov- 
ernor, ex-officio secretary of state and su- 
perintendent of public instruction com- 
posing that board. We have a purchasing 
committee, of course; everything is left in 
their hands. They are buying other litera- 
ture, reference books, and everything. 
We have no difficulty about it there. But 
when you want an appropriation, — look out 
then! 

Mr J. P. KENNEDY: Mr Brown, how 
long has the law librarian been in office 
in Indiana? A. Three years, I think. Mr 
KENNEDY. Is it a political office? A. Yes, 
the Supreme court judges usually name 
the librarian of the law library. 

Mr KENNEDY: Is that the only patron- 
age they have? 

Mr BROWN: Stenographers. 

Q. Is it a trained librarian? A. No. 
Lawyer. 

Mr JOHNSON BRIGHAM, of Iowa, then 
addressed the association on the subject 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK 

WITHOUT AN APPROPRIATION 
The Wisconsin and New York idea. New 

York and Wisconsin are the acknowledged 
pioneers and leaders in legislative refer- 
ence work, While each has the same gen- 
eral end in view, namely: assistance to 
legislators and legislative committees and 
Improvement in the quality and form of 
legislation, there is an interesting line of 
cleavage between the one and the other 
which we of the other states should care- 
fully consider. 

The Legislative reference section of New 
York's state library brings to legislators 
and legislative committees all available in- 
formation bearing upon proposed legisla- 
tion, but does not undertake to act for the 
legislator or the legislative committee, 



either in passing upon the relative value 
of the information given or in the draft- 
ing of bills for legislative action. 

The Legislative reference department of 
Wisconsin's library commission does not 
stop here. It not only collects, collates 
and supplies all needed information, but 
it also passes upon the relative value of 
the same. It also supplies legislators and 
legislative committees with briefs and ar- 
guments, and on request drafts bills. The 
legislator has orly to press the button: the 
reference librarian and his assistants do 
the rest 

In New York, every incoming legisla- 
ture through its two presiding officers ap- 
points a joint commission of three lawyers, 
presumably experienced in law and legisla- 
tion, who supervise and, when requested, 
prepare bills for legislators and commit- 
tees; this commission availing itself of all 
information at the command of the Legis- 
lative reference section of the State li- 
brary. 

In Wisconsin, the Legislative reference 
department serves as gatherer and dispen- 
ser of information, and as an expert com- 
mission in drawing bills, supplying briefs, 
etc. Dr McCarthy's assistant, Miss Ono 
M. Imhoff, writes me that at the timie of 
drafting bills the department uses as many 
as thirty assistants, many of whom, how- 
ever, afford only stenographic help. 

In the opinion of Dr R. H. Whitten, ex- 
ecutive head of the Albany section, the 
activities of his section should be confined 
within the range of "library work," inter- 
preting the phrase with the utmost liber- 
ality; but, in his judgment, it should not, 
even indirectly undertake any function of 
the legislator, such as the final passing 
upon the weight of authorities, upon the 
relative value of testimony, upon the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of legislation in other 
states or countries; nor should it assume 
the responsibility of drafting bills which, 
If they become law, will be subject to 
future interpretation by the courts. 

Viewing these rival theories from an un- 
prejudiced outside standpoint, we of the 
other states can safely adopt the McCarthy 
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plan, "but," as the conservative Mr Brooks 
is wont to say in "Middlemarch," "only to 
a certain extent, you know." We can safe- 
ly endorse the Whitten plan as a whole, for 
so far as it goes, it is identical with the 
McCarthy plan and affords a safe goal to- 
wards which even that extreme conserva- 
tism Mr Tillinghast of Massachusetts, has 
been working all these years without 
special legislative authority or special 
legislative appropriation. The question 
for us to settle, each for himself, 
is whether or not it is advisable for us as 
legislative reference librarians to take 
upon ourselves such legislative functions 
as the passing upon the relative merits 
of conflicting legislation in other states, 
the relative weight of conflicting authori- 
ties, the effect of previous legislation upon 
the legislation proposed, and the probable 
outcome of future court decisions upon pro- 
posed legislation. Can we safely turn over 
to any one man, however ably assisted, 
however astute, learned and conservative, 
the drafting of intricate measures travers- 
ing the subject matter of previous legis- 
lation and subject always to interpreta- 
tion by the courts? 

Legislative reference work in other 
states. The notable achievements of New 
York and Wisconsin have already been 
recounted before this body and in several 
of the periodicals of the country. With- 
out very close adherence to the title of 
this paper, let me undertake to tell in few 
words what the other states are doing, or 
trying to do, with legislative reference 
work — a few with, but most without, spec- 
ial appropriation. , 

Indiana. In Indiana, the legislative ref- 
erence department was instituted last sum- 
mer as an experiment, that the incoming 
legislature might take the measure of its 
practical value. Its work was so favorably 
received by last winter's legislature that it 
was made a department of the State libra- 
ry, with an annual appropriation of $4,000 
with $1,500 to finish out the present fiscal 
year. 

But bear in mind that the work was 
begun without other than the regular 



funds of the library. State librarian Brown 
placed the work in the hands of Mr Lester, 
who, last August began a collection of 
available material on the principal ques- 
tions likely to come before the legislature. 
Mr Lester wrote me that with so much 
to include he "could only hit the high 
places." In the fall, legislators were in- 
vited to avail themselves of the informa- 
tion collected. The collection included sta- 
tistical and comparative data covering a 
wide range of subjects, including authori- 
ties on legal and constitutional questions. 
The work undertaken developed into the 
preparation of bills under the direction of 
legislators de&iring such service. "In 
brief," says Mr Lester, "the department 
tried to serve as legislative secretary for 
every member who desired its service." 
The appropriation given near the end of 
the session enabled the librarian to lay out 
a long campaign for the classification and 
cataloging of the mass of material already 
collected, and future additions thereto. His 
present task, as he views it, is to lay the 
foundations for the more specific work 
which must follow the promulgation of the 
party platforms next spring. It is inter- 
esting to note the guarded approach made 
by the Indiana legislature toward the Wis- 
consin plan in the matter of drafting bills. 
It says: 

"It shall be prepared to furnish to mem- 
bers of the General assembly, and under 
their instructions, such assistance as may 
be demanded in the preparation and for- 
mulation of legislative bills." 

Nebraska. Nebraska makes no direct 
provision for legislative reference work, 
but in the general appropriation bill 
passed last winter that work is recognized 
as a branch of the State historical society. 
Dr Sheldon, director of field work for that 
Society, writes that no effort was made for 
a special appropriation lest it might distract 
attention from a bill for a new historical 
building. But, nevertheless, not a little 
legislative reference work was done by him 
during the recent session, and the work 
was such as to win general approval. Last 
May his Society set apart $350 for this 
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work. After a month spent in Madison 
studying the methods and material used 
in the legislative reference library, Dr 
Sheldon prepared a Nebraska program 
which has proved eminently successful: 
(1) it includes a card catalog built upon 
the Wisconsin foundation, with the adop- 
tion of Wisconsin methods so far as they 
were found available with the small 
funds at command; (2) the appropriation 
of $200 from the funds of the State library 
to purchase the latest works on subjects 
likely to be before the legislature, the 
works to remain a part of the State library, 
but to be available for this special use; (3) 
the collection of clippings from current 
periodicals, pamphlets, official reports and 
other publications bearing upon live topics, 
the collection of party platforms, the mak- 
ing of a card index of all bills introduced 
in previous sessions and (here we have the 
ingrafting of a distinctively "Nebraska 
idea" as distinct from that of Wisconsin 
or New York) the classification and index- 
ing of matter relative to Nebraska and 
Western history, not relatable to subjects 
of legislation— this in anticipation of calls 
from public speakers, writers, clubs, col- 
leges and schools. To make the depart- 
ment's work more available during the ses>- 
eion of the legislature, it was temporarily 
removed to accessible quarters in the state 
house. In Dr Sheldon's report on his de- 
partment, I find no reference to the as- 
sumption of legislative functions. 

Maryland. Maryland's legislative refer- 
ence law is unique in that it generously 
permits the city of Baltimore to provide 
at its own expense a legislative reference 
department for the benefit of the Capital 
city and the state. In accordance there- 
with the city council appropriates $1,200 
annually for the expenses of the depart- 
ment, and Dr Flack, executive head of 
the department, is of the opinion that the 
sum will be increased next year. Dr Flack's 
work is reported as progressing finely 
under his hand. Much material relating 
to municipal and state questions has been 
collected. In the Maryland law, I see no 
trace of an attempt to put upon the depart- 



ment responsibility for legislative func- 
tions. 

Rhode Island. Of the fourteen states 
beside Indiana in which legislative refer- 
ence work was. the subject matter of new 
legislation last winter, Rhode Island was 
the only one in which the work found sub- 
stantial recognition in the form of a special 
appropriation. It should be noted that here 
as elsewhere recognition came as a re- 
sponse to the evident desire and purpose 
on the part of the State librarian to make 
the State library increasingly useful to 
legislators. An annual appropriation of 
$1,800 was made, most of which sum. will 
be expended in salary. State librarian 
Brigham has placed the new bureau in 
the hands of Mr Wyman who is systemati- 
cally developing the work as fast as his 
limited means will permit. Prior to the 
appropriation the work was of a prepara- 
tory nature and consisted chiefly in placing 
on file copies of all Rhode Island acts and 
resolutions introduced during the preceding 
five years, whether the same were enacted 
or not; a collection of books and pamphlets 
relating to matter of legislation, also the 
codified and statute laws of other states, 
as complete as possible; also a collection 
of clippings from the principal newspa- 
pers of the East, and the indexing of all 
the material on hand, using Dr Whitten's 
classification with slight modifications. It 
is the hope of Librarian Brigham to secure 
a larger appropriation for the new depart- 
ment next year. Hope springs eternal In 
the librarian's breast! It is noticeable that 
the Rhode Island legislature, by exclusion, 
limited the new department to reference 
work, pure and simple, giving no sugges- 
tion of needed help in preparing bills. 

South Dakota. South Dakota's small and 
unauthorized beginnings in legislative ref- 
erence work were approved and sanctioned 
by the passage of a law establishing a 
"division" of legislative reference in the 
State library. The law carries with it 
abundant authority for the new work, but 
no direct appropriation. State librarian 
Robinson took up legislative reference 
work last fall, immediately after election, 
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not waiting for funds or statutory provision 
therefor. He carried on the work so vigor- 
ously before and during the session, and 
was of so much service to legislators in 
securing information and preparing bills 
that, when the session convened, in lieu 
of funds at his command the legislature 
gave his department a clerk; but Mr Rob- 
inson says, the members used the clerk's 
entire time in simply typewriting their 
bills. With no time for indexing, the li- 
brarian devoted his attention chiefly to 
securing specific information on subjects 
for legislative consideration. In the mat- 
ter of assuming legislative function, the 
South Dakota law goes no further than 
to require that the "division shall as re- 
quired provide for the use of members of 
the legislature such information and as- 
sist in drafting bills and in every reasona- 
ble way make the division useful in the 
preparation of legislation." 

Iowa. The only other state in which 
the work found recognition is Iowa, in 
which state a legislative reference bill 
framed after the Wisconsin plan was in- 
troduced without consultation with the 
State librarian or any member of his 
board, or with any member of the State 
library commission. It was a reform legis- 
lature composed largely of new members, 
able men — men with a mission, but in the 
main, especially in the lower house, un- 
used to legislation. Not even indirectly 
responsible for the bill, we felt that it had 
its origin in a real want and gave it 
hearty and substantial support, trusting to 
the future for the discovery of an Iowa 
McCarthy to round out the work to com- 
pleteness. The bill passed the House al- 
most unanimously, but was killed in the 
Senate" appropriations committee. Having 
already established a legislative reference 
branch in the State library with an effi- 
cient assistant at its head, and having 
plans for the future of the work which 
called for more time than my assistant 
could £ive it and perform her other duties, 
I went before the joint committee having 
in charge the so-called omnibus bill, — the 
Committee on retrenchment and reform. 



(so named because its function seems to 
be to loosen the purse strings with becom- 
ing moderation!) and asked that a general 
and legislative reference assistant be given 
me independently of my regular force. 
After many mischances and tribulations, 
the item was included in the omnibus bill 
and in July next our legislative reference 
work will be turned over to the new as- 
sistant who is accorded a salary of $1,000. 
The expenses of the work will be borne 
by the library, and the work will be in no 
wise segregated from the general work of 
the library. The books purchased will be 
chiefly in what are known as the "three 
hundreds" and will be cataloged and 
shelved as books of the library. The new 
assistant will be expected to perform her 
share of the general work of the library 
as other assistants are. The intensely 
practical question for us of Iowa, as for 
a number of other states here represented, 
is — shall we ask the next legislature for 
an appropriation large enough to enable 
us to employ a man capable of taking on 
legislative functions, serving as a trained 
legislative secretary, capable of passing 
upon legal and constitutional questions 
and drafting measures for the considera- 
tion of committees; or shall we concen- 
trate the work of this section upon the 
massing of information on all possible sub- 
jects of legislation, the new assistant co- 
operating to the fullest extent with the 
law branch of our State library? 

Let me briefly allude to the work done 
in our State library without a special ap- 
propriation and without anticipation of 
one. 

Soon after last fall's election, letters 
were sent to members of the incoming 
legislature, tendering the library's services 
in the gathering and collating of material 
on any subject, or subjects, on which they 
might be interested. The answers to this 
tender of assistance were numerous and 
satisfactory, many of them coming from 
leaders in the incoming body. A card in- 
dex was made of these answers, one set of 
cards was made for references upon the 
special subject of legislation mentioned in 
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each letter; another giving simply the 
name of the legislator and the nature of 
his request for information. Prior there- 
to much material had been accumulated 
and digested. The requests of legislators 
gave a strong direction to the further 
work of collecting and arranging. This 
work was conducted throughout the ses- 
sion, and is kept down to date. We have 
found that the need of the legislator is 
somewhat different from that of the special 
student and general reader. The legis- 
lator has no time for leisurely study. He 
works under high pressure and must be 
given data and authority wherewith to 
answer questions as they are put in the 
committee room and in debate. The 
simpler the form in which the data is given, 
the better. Our purpose has been to avoid 
technical terms, to make points clear, and 
to put them in few words. To make the 
work effective, we have found that the 
indexing must be extremely minute, in- 
cluding many cross references. Our card 
index is more than an index. It contains 
notes, short quotations, statistics, refer- 
ences to chapters in books and to pages in 
magazine articles; it also includes briefs 
specially prepared in response to previous 
inquiries, newspaper clippings, including 
speeches of public men, letters, editorials, 
etc., also references to U. S. and state 
documents, to laws in our own state and 
other states, leading cases growing out of 
these laws, opinions of public men on the 
working of laws, bills pending in other 
states, bills pending in Congress, directly 
or indirectly affecting state legislation, — 
anything, everything, that will in the 
quickest way run down a given fact, or 
answer a given question. We use pam- 
phlet binders for unbound material, clip- 
pings, letters, etc., and these are placed 
with books on the subject. All material 
indexed on cards is kept together and close 
at hand, ready to be sent to the committee 
room or to the legislative chamber on a 
moment's notice. Speed in giving things 
to a committee or an individual is, next 
to the quality of material sent, the great 
desideratum. We use the Gaylord binders, 



familiar to most of you, and for our gen- 
eral clippings we have a large clipping 
case, patented by an Iowa ex-judge and 
ex-congressman, (M. J. Wade, Iowa City) 
which consists of about 150 large enve- 
lopes hung at a backward slant upon 
strong wires, the envelopes easily re- 
moved and replaced. 

We regard the thorough cooperation of 
the law branch of the State library as 
essential to the success of our legislative 
reference work, for experience shows us 
that a large part of our inquiries are refer- 
able to that department, and that much of 
the more laborious work put upon us by 
legislators falls upon that branch. I now 
feel that we have, without other special 
appropriation than for the salary of one 
assistant, an organization in aid of the 
legislator which goes a long way toward 
meeting the legislator's wants. The prin- 
cipal question being, as already stated, 
whether or not we can wisely extend the 
work beyond the limits of distinctively 
library work, taking on any share of the 
responsibility which prior to the Wiscon- 
sin experiment was regarded as distinc- 
tively a legislative function. 

California. California is a big subject 
viewed from any standpoint. With the 
characteristic "get-there" spirit of the Pa- 
cific slope, State librarian Gillis founded a 
legislative reference bureau without wait- 
ing for authority or an appropriation, 
other than the general authority accorded 
him and the large appropriation given hia 
library. He established the Bureau's head- 
quarters in the law department and placed 
at its head Mr Bruncken, chief of hia 
sociological department. Mr Bruncken di- 
vides his work into two branches: "Prepa- 
ration and performance." During the in- 
terval between sessions he posts himself 
up on everything that goes on regarding 
legislation and public affairs, actually go- 
ing so far as to read new books! all the 
time making copious notes and i-eference 
cards. While he freely uses printed in- 
dices, bibliographies and other mechanical 
aids, in his judgment, it is absolutely es- 
sential that the legislative reference li- 
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brarian himself shall keep well informed. 
His theory is that unless one has a per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject, he may 
prove to be a blind guide. Assistance 
without personal knowledge, he likens to 
writing a letter in a foreign language with 
the help of a dictionary- Between ses- 
sions, the bureau has been of assistance 
to hold-over committees and others who 
desire to prepare bills. It encourages the 
leisurely drawing of bills in advance as 
much as possible. When the legislature 
is in session, then "performance" is the 
word. The best members of the legislature 
have most appreciated and most liberally 
made use of his work, especially the data 
and information supplied. His system of 
reference notes enables him to respond 
quickly, and the response is keenly appre- 
ciated by busy legislators. Mr Bruncken 
urges that above all things the work should 
not be done in a mechanical way by one 
who takes no interest in it for its own 
sake. The legislative reference librarian 
should be an active force in the public 
life of the state, not merely a clerk with a 
large collection of indices. He describes 
the mission of the bureau as the bringing 
of expert skill within the reach of those 
charged with the business of legislation. 
While, in his judgment, the bureau should 
give expert advice as to the form and sub- 
ject matter of legislation, he would not 
claim for it ability to give expert counsel 
further than in giving to bills their proper 
technical form. He further says: "It is 
not at all the function of the bureau to 
give advice. It merely proposes to enable 
each legislator who wishes to do so to ob- 
tain such expert advice as has been laid 
down in writing, and such information as 
may throw light on the subject, as thor- 
oughly, quickly and conveniently as cir- 
cumstances may permit." His bureau does 
not enter into rivalry with the legislative 
committee or the large special interests 
that commit their proposed legislation to 
experts and competent lawyers. "On the 
contrary," he says, "it would aid and sup- 
plement them, offering its services in 
bringing together matter bearing upon 



proposed legislation." It will thus be seen 
that the California bureau comes straight 
up to the danger line, but halts on the 
safe side of the line. 

Connecticut. The conservatism of Con- 
necticut had free course and glorification 
last winter. The Governor's message fa- 
vored a legislative reference department 
or bureau; but, after visiting the State 
library and finding that Mr Godard had 
already practically created a legislative 
reference bureau without special appro- 
priation, and was arranging for larger fa- 
cilities and increased usefulness, and after 
discovering that the Connecticut legislature 
had already had for years a clerk for bills 
and an engrossing clerk, he became satis- 
fied that the state was already pretty well 
provided for, and concluded that no action 
Should be taken in that direction. Mr 
Godard's legislative reference work in- 
cludes the legislative bulletins issued by 
the New York state library and others, 
the various finding lists in the periodicals, 
files of current legislation and proposed 
bills in the several states of the Union, 
these based chiefly upon Dr Whitten's In- 
dex bureau,— all this and much more 
backed by the resources of a good law 
library. Connecticut seems to be pretty 
well satisfied with what Mr Godard is doing 
and is not clamoring for the exercise of 
legislative functions by its State librarian. 

Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania's last legis- 
lature took up the question of legislative 
reference work and a bill was introduced 
placing the same with the Library com- 
mission, with a salary of $1,500 for the 
librarian. State librarian Montgomery 
took the position that the measure was 
wholly inadequate, as the conditions in 
Wisconsin did not appertain to Pennsyl- 
vania. He doubtless had in mind the fact 
that Wisconsin's state library was a few 
years ago totally destroyed by fire, and 
that in Wisconsin the Library commission 
was for that reason the better prepared to 
handle the service, and the fact that Dr 
McCarthy was not dependent altogether 
upon his salary as librarian, being also on 
the pay-roll of the University of Wisconsin. 
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A second bill was prepared authorizing 
the State library to maintain a division for 
legislative reference. The bill went 
through the Senate, but failed in the House, 
some of the members regarding its pro- 
visions as too sweeping, especially object- 
ing to the title of librarian as tending to 
confusion of authority with others holding 
that title in the State. The House com- 
mittee, to which it was referred, touched 
it and it slept! Librarian Montgomery 
writes me that the next session of the 
legislature will witness another attempt at 
a legislative reference law, which will be 
worthier of success, embodying a more 
careful study of the subject in general and 
of the practical workings of various fea- 
tures of the plan, as for instance in pro- 
viding for officering the department, and 
in the vexed question of an assumption of 
initiative in legislative work. 

Illinois. The Illinois legislature consid- 
ered a bill authorizing legislative reference 
work in the State library, but appropriat- 
ing no money therefor, and adjourned with- 
out sending the same to the Governor for 
his signature. The bill simply directed the 
librarian to give members of the General 
assembly such aid and assistance in the 
drafting of bills and resolutions as may be 
requested. 

Michigan. Michigan had a legislative 
reference bill on one of the legislative 
dockets, but when last heard from the 
measure was peaefully reposing in the 
pigeon holes of the Judiciary committee. 
Mrs Spencer, State librarian, is not at all 
sanguine as to its success, nor is she quite 
certain such a department is necessary. 
Meantime, the State library is doing all in 
its power, and within its province, to aid 
and assist legislators and the legislature as 
a body, and its efforts are duly appreciated. 
Kansas. State librarian King of Kansas 
endeavored to secure the passage of a leg- 
islative reference law, but failed. Mr King 
is doing all he can find to do without an 
appropriation, but with limited resources, 
he finds it "impossible to gather and digest 
the legislation in other states and coun- 
tries without efficient help." 



Texas. Texas has no appropriation for 
legislative reference work. A law provid- 
ing for same was introduced last winter, 
but died of inanition. Librarian Raines 
hopes for success next time. The State 
library, which is separate from the Su- 
preme court library, has but two workers 
and they are doing all possible under the 
circumstances in the way of looking up in- 
formation requested by legislators. They 
lend books freely and even borrow books 
from other libraries to aid them in their 
researches. The Supreme court library also 
contributes from its resources. 

Oregon. The Legislative reference de- 
partment, the child of the Wisconsin li- 
brary commission, has very naturally been 
mothered by the Library commission of 
Oregon. Miss Marvin, secretary of that 
commission, informs'" me that its legisla- 
tive reference work has been done with- 
out special appropriation and without extra 
help. She writes: 

"Six months before the legislature we 
offered to do what we could for the mem- 
bers, particularly in looking up laws of 
other states on different points. Our offer 
was eagerly accepted and we were busy 
until the session. We had previously col- 
lected laws, reports, etc., bearing upon 
our state questions. We were busy con- 
stantly during the legislature. Our ses- 
sion is so short that there is not much 
time for investigation while the men are 
here. This probably accounts for the fact 
that we had so much to do before they 
came. We had the close cooperation of 
the State library, which is a law library. 
The material we have collected we use 
for our debate libraries, and it will be al- 
most constantly in use between sessions 
in the high school, grange, and other de- 
bating societies of the state. We intend 
to carry on the work as well as we can, 
and hope there will sometime be a special 
appropriation for it." 

It will be noted that between Wisconsin 
and the Pacific slope the child somewhere 
lost its cue in the matter of initiative in 
drafting legislation. 

Montana. Montana has no special ap- 
propriation for legislative reference work, 
but the law librarian, Mr Barbour, and the 
State librarian, Mrs Hovey, work in con- 
junction, drawing bills, collating the bills 
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of former sesssions for ready reference, 
copying bills of other states for the use 
of members. Last winter Mrs Hovey sub- 
scribed for the legislative reference cards 
issued at Albany, and in other ways as 
occasion offered did so far as she was able 
to do what other states with large appro- 
priations are doing in aid of legislation. 
Incidentally I have to report for the benefit 
of woman suffragists, and anti-woman suf- 
fragists, as well, that Mrs Hovey, an able, 
experienced and conscientious librarian, is 
to be retired to private life on the discov- 
ery of Montana's attorney-general that she 
cannot lawfully hold the office since, being 
a woman, she is not a qualified elector. 

Virginia. State librarian Kennedy of 
"Virginia writes me that he is acting at 
present without any law except that which 
permits the library board to do what it 
pleases in the interest of education. The 
work is fairly well developed. The funds 
required for the department are taken 
out of the general library fund. The work 
includes the compilation of statements on 
comparative legislation, the writing of bills, 
"and in fact everything that is done in 
Wisconsin." Its only publication to date 
is a check-list on the Torrens system. 
During the session, Mr Kennedy conducts 
a special reference library for the con- 
venience and assistance of legislators. 

Minnesota. State librarian King did not 
respond to my request for information, but 
I learn, in a roundabout way, that a bill 
was introduced last winter for the creation 
of a Legislative reference department, but 
failed through a conflict of opinion as to 
whether that department should be han- 
dled by the Library commission or by the 
State library. Both the commission and 
the library are in touch with the legisla- 
ture, responding to calls for aid and in- 
formation to the extent of their ability. 

Ohio. Indirectly, I learn that State li- 
brarian Galbreath expects to make a spe- 
cialty of legislative reference work, and 
is hoping that a bill will pass next winter's 
session, providing funds for that work. 
Meanwhile he is preparing for what's com- 
ing. 



Alabama. Director Owen of the Ala- 
bama department of archives and history, 
has organized a Legislative reference de- 
partment that is doing as good work as can 
be expected without additional assistance 
and funds. 

Washington. State librarian Hitt has 
organized a Legislative reference depart- 
ment, but the bill introduced during the 
last session providing for the work failed 
to pass. It is his purpose, as I learn, to 
heap coals of fire on the heads of legis- 
lators, by doing all in his power to make 
them sorry they did not enable him to do 
more. 

Massachusetts. Last but not the least 
of my references is the conservative old 
commonwealth, Massachusetts. State li- 
brarian Tillinghast writes that a law was 
proposed creating this department, but not 
a single member of either branch voted 
for it. The new member who introduced it 
did not even know that the State library 
existed and that there were clerks in each 
branch of the legislature, specially dele- 
gated to assist members in the preparation 
of bills! In his judgment, the Legislative 
reference department exploitation is a lit- 
tle overdone, and th© ultimate result can 
be only degrading to the State library, with- 
out elevating anything in its place. In his 
judgment, the State library exists as a 
legislative reference library, "nothing 
more, nothing less." He raises his warn- 
ing voice in these words: 

"We seem to be prone at the present 
time to listen to any new suggestion with- 
out much regard as to where the sugges- 
tion leads. I am very firmly of the opin- 
ion that the State library is, or should be, 
the reference library, and every volume in 
it should be accessible to every member of 
the Legislature through its librarian, who 
should be its reference librarian. I do 
not believe in delegating legislative serv- 
ices to a clerk. Such in brief is my opin- 
ion on the much-heralded legislative refer- 
ence department." 

Having brought down to date, in outline, 
the history of legislative reference work 
in the several states, I leave with you the 
question raised at the outset, as to the 
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extent to which that work can wisely and 
safely be carried. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: I have in my hand 
an act which I prepared for a legislative 
reference librarianship. It was my pur- 
pose to put in the bill to create a depart- 
ment of legislative reference in connection 
with the State library. Almost at the open- 
ing of the legislature an act was introduced 
which was practically a copy, from Wis- 
consin, creating such an office, which 
would be appointed by the governor — li- 
brarian appointed by the governor, but the 
governor was not to have the power of 
removal without full consent of the Senate. 
The salary attached to the office was $1500, 
as in the case of the Wisconsin act. I 
went to the senator and said to him that 
it was impossible to get anyone to hold 
the place properly at such a salary, and 
that I would take the greatest interest in 
the bill and work for it if the salary could 
be changed. He then brought in a bill 
changing it to $5000 for an official who is 
not required to be learned in the law, ab- 
solutely independent of the State library, 
called the librarian, with full power to get 
materials from the State library without 
any responsibility thereof. When this 
came out I went to Senator Phillips and 
told him that I did not intend to hurt the 
act, as I was glad to see it taking shape, 
but as soon as it reached the House some 
of the people interested in my position in 
the matter took it up and promptly killed 
it and then it was too late to substitute my 
first bill. The act is here if anyone wishes 
to see it 

Mr LEGLER: I wish to make a slight 
correction of the paper. The Wisconsin 
commission makes absolutely no attempt 
to influence legislature of any kind. That 
is a misapprehension. Two trained law- 
yers have been employed for the first time 
this year and they prepare bills entirely in 
accordance with the wishes of the people 
who come to them. The lawyers look 
up the court decisions and call the atten- 
tion of the one drawing the bill, but if a 
bill similar in nature has been declared 
unconstitutional he will tell him that such 



is the case. There is no attempt to give 
any bias to any legislation, merely to serve 
as an official source where they can secure 
information absolutely in the interest of 
the state. 

Mr RANCK: Is the legal part of the 
state called upon to draw bills? 

Mr LEGLER: The attorney-general is 
called upon sometimes, but he is so busy 
that it is impossible. He is called upon 
by the governor to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality. He would not wish to anticipate 
that. 

Mr GALBREATH: I have been very 
greatly interested in the legislative refer- 
ence work in the different states. I suppose 
after all that it is only giving a new impe- 
tus. I take it that we shall all agree that no 
live, wide-awake state librarian has ever 
let an opportunity pass to have a legisla- 
tive reference library; that is a part of his 
work. Among those who have rendered 
valuable services, we should all take oft 
our hats to Mr Tillinghast. A number of 
state libraries have handled appropriations 
for additional help in this work, and if I 
remember rightly South Dakota has suc- 
ceeded in securing a stenographer. I wish 
that Mr Brigham had written directly to 
me in regard to the work. I don't know 
that it is very important. 

Mr BRIGHAM: Didn't you get a letter? 

A. No. 

Mr BRIGHAM: Two cents wasted. 

Mr GALBREATH: Our work is not so 
important. He might have got some in- 
formation in regard to the bill before the 
legislature. Our legislature was not in ses- 
sion last winter. The bill was introduced 
in the House for an appropriation of $3500 
for this legislative reference work, as we 
thought very properly, bringing the work 
under our present Board of library com- 
missioners that has complete control of 
the State library and all its agencies. The 
bill was entirely satisfactory to us, though 
we had nothing to do with this appropria- 
tion, and was introduced. It passed the 
House. It went to the Senate, and inad- 
vertently I fear we have damaged the 
prospect of the bill, but I hope, as Mr Brig- 
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ham stated, that it will yet pass. Before 
the last session of our legislature it had 
been our custom to send out the letter for 
Information, to which Mr Brigbain re- 
ferred, to the members of the legislature. 
There were about four subjects of special 
interest in which nearly all the members 
of the General assembly took interest, that 
would likely come up at the session. We 
took these questions and prepared bibli- 
ographies of reference on them and had 
them printed in the forms of bulletins. We 
published a little bulletin monthly and we 
put it to that use for the purpose of the 
legislature. One member of the committee 
to whom it was referred in the Senate after 
passing the House, said with a slight wink 
that he half believed I was trying to get 
an additional appropriation for something 
we were already doing in the State library, 
so we spoilt it somewhat by what we did 
for the legislature. 

Mr BRIGHAM: If I conveyed the im- 
pression that Wisconsin was working in 
any way other than for the interests of 
those seeking information, I did not mean 
to. It prepares bills on request. All the 
facts are given and then the bill is drawn 
not as you want it, but as they want it. 

Mr L.EGLER: There were a great many 
members of this last legislature vitally in- 
terested in a bill for state aid for roads. 
At least thirty members wanted it drawn. 
There happened to be a provision in the 
constitution prohibiting the rendering of 
aid for any such purpose. Their attention 
was called to it. About twenty had a 
conference as to this particular subject 
and a bill was drawn, not covering iden- 
tically what they had wanted, but to meet 
the provisions of the state constitution. 
There was one member who held out and 
said he didn't care anything about the 
constitution and wanted a bill drawn for 
him. The bill was drawn for him. 

Q. You drew two bills? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr GODARD: I would like to ask how 
many have a clerk of bills and also if they 
have in addition an engrossing clerk, so 
called, whose duty it is to see that it is 
properly engrossed, properly prepared for 



the governor, receives the signature of the 
governor, and so forth. I want to know 
first, simply the clerk of bills and engross- 
ing clerk. 

Mr KENNEDY: Every Southern state 
has that so far as I know. 

PRESIDENT: We will hare a show of 
hands as to those states which have not. 

Hands raised by members from Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio and California. 

Mr GALBREATH: Sometimes, but not 
always, we have a committee from one 
or both houses, who perform that duty. 
I wish to bring the list that we had up to 
date. 

Mr LEGLER: The bills are printed now. 
They axe no longer engrossied. 

Mr GODARD: I do not make myself 
understood. No bill is printed until it is 
formally reported; it has a file number 
and whether Senate, House or Joint reso- 
lution, and so forth, and after being pre- 
pared by the clerk of bills then the en- 
grossing clerk takes it up and embodies 
the amendments and sees that it is all 
right and that that copy goes to the gov- 
ernor. That is his business. 

Mr OWEN: The problem of a legislative 
reference library faced us in Alabama just 
as it has done in other states, and in 
reaching a conclusion we were confronted 
by the same conditions that were con- 
fronted by them. When Dr McCarthy and 
Dr Whltten began this legislative work we 
thought we would have to drop in line 
and do something, as other states had done. 
It seems to me there is more divergence 
of opinion with reference to the consolida- 
tion of these departments so far as state 
libraries are concerned than to any other 
one subject. I studied the situation in New 
York and in Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa 
and I found there was no union. I found 
that Dr McCarthy worked under the li- 
brary commission, which I do not think 
at all a good way. We are able to go on 
and act. I thought over this- matter and 
I reached the conclusion that Mr Tilling- 
hast did. I acted in a different way. I 
reached the conclusion that the State li- 
brary ought to do the legislative work 
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and that an ideal state library had been 
doing it all the time. I approached our 
State librarian and he said: "I don't 
think I will touch the proposition. Our 
books are here for the members of the 
legislature. Tlhey can come here and ex- 
amine the books and the collection that is 
here, but I don't intend to bother with it" 
I pondered the matter and I said: "Ala- 
bama ought to have just as good an op- 
portunity for her legislature to work as 
any other state, and while in a way they 
could get help in the State and Supreme 
Court library they couldn't get the very 
best sort of help, — the card indexes, clip- 
pings, collections of pamphlets and so 
forth, and I determined to ask the legis- 
lature to give the Department of archives 
and history, which is a new phase, the 
right to do this work. We have had only 
two committees to render assistance to 
since the second of March. We have bad 
two committees to sit. We have a late 
summer session in July. Through this new 
power given me I have been able to render 
material assistance to these two investi- 
gations. I furnished them the literature 
on the subjects the committees were to 
investigate, and I am satisfied that it has 
been of much practical use and brought my 
department nearer to the legislature than 
otherwise it would have been. 

In reference to the proposition as to just 
how far the legislative reference library 
should go in the matter of its helpfulness, 
I want it to be just as helpful as possible. 
Coming down to legislative affairs, wa 
have no legislative clerk and our clerk of 
enrolled bills does the work in a certain 
specified way; the bill is engrossed when 
it has passed from the committee and then 
it is a email matter to transfer it, and 
after enrolment it goes to the governor 
for his action. The attorney-general passes 
on the law after it has received the sig- 
nature of the governor. The governor of 
Alabama has a legal expert to pass upon 
every bill before he puts his signature 
to it. 

I wish to express my great pleasure 
in being here and being a member of this 



association. I was under the impression 
that the State libraries were the only ones 
that could be represented, but 1 am glad 
to find that I am mistaken about that. I 
am very glad to be here and to meet with 
you in this way. I am not the State lib- 
rarian of Alabama. I exchange no docu- 
ments. I say that for the benefit of Mr 
Godard, for he has asked me on that point 
several times. Our State librarian, who is 
quite busy with various duties, has not 
gotten up certain documents, and I, as 
secretary of the Alabama capital building 
committee, got about one-third of the new 
building for the conduct of the work with 
which I am entrusted, and one part con- 
sists in having a room set aside where all 
these docunents which have been floating 
around for the last forty years will be 
brought together, and I can help to fill 
up your files. The Department of archives 
and history is a department of records 
and history. We have a fine new place, 
fire proof, with steel doors and windows. 

Mr KENNEDY: I am not here to discuss 
the feasibility of creating laws in other 
states but I would like to say a word 
or two about Virginia. We have not found 
it necessary to create a law in Virginia. 
We feel as Mr Tillinghast did, that it is 
not only our duty, but our pleasure. 

During the last session of the General 
assembly I was told that we could have 
an appropriation for a department of that 
kind and I refused to accept it I did it 
on the sround that that money could be 
better expended on other lines and with 
the understanding that we should expend 
it along other lines. I decided not to ask 
an appropriation on that special line and 
we do all the work that is done in Wis- 
consin. Possibly not on as large scale nor 
as well as others, but we follow the lines 
as closely as we can, — do the main work 
there. I have found that a department 
of reference can be operated in Virginia, — 
I am speaking of no other state, — without 
appropriation. We have twelve em- 
ployes, so I not only established a legisla- 
tive department, but operated it for two 
years without assistance, and during the 
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last session of the legislature I detailed 
two stenographers for this particular work. 
We were able to increase our appropria- 
tion and were given nine additional assist- 
ants. I do not undertake to criticise or 
question whether a law of that kind should 
be enacted somewhere else, but it seems 
that in some states it could be done very 
well to begin with without an additional 
appropriation. We not only do that, but 
are promoting libraries, and have been 
able to put quite a number in the field by 
money given by friends of education. The 
legislature would have given us $75,000 for 
promoting libraries, but I would not accept. 

I am a great adherent to the principle 
that a man must know what he is to do, 
and until he can do so he should never call 
upon anyone to call for an appropriation 
that may prove a boomerang to his state. 

I don't think that any state should sac- 
rifice its interests to promote any special 
department. We wrote a goodly number 
of bills a year ago and we proceed just as 
far as they do in Wisconsin. As public 
servants we are supposed to do what is 
asked. We will publish a weekly statement 
giving the news of the week in the As- 
sembly, all the requests from certain mem- 
bers and what the requests were for. 

We never draw a bill unless a man out- 
lines what is wanted. If he has not sense 
enough for that then we tell him politely 
that that is his duty. We guarantee that 
if there has been any decision against it 
we will give it, with all information, and 
guarantee to draft a constitutional bill. 

Mr OWEN: Before this discussion closes 
I wish to bear testimony to what seems to 
me the very great debt we owe Dr Mc- 
Carthy. Whether in the state library or 
wherever this new work is to be carried 
on, it seems to me we all owe a very great 
debt of gratitude to him. 

Mr BROWN: I would like to express my 
appreciation not only to Dr McCarthy, but 
to Dr Whitten of New York. They are 
inseparable, so to speak, and one cannot 
stand by himself. These two men are first 
and foremost and should be recognized. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: I think that if there 



is work of this kind to be done it should 
be put in the hands of an expert. I would 
not leave a reference department to an or- 
dinary state librarian any more than I 
would be going to a dentist for the sore 
throat. I couldn't take any such ground 
and feel myself totally incompetent in any 
such position. If I could give a good sal- 
ary to a man who is fitted for this position 
the state will be all the better for such an 
official. 

Mr BROWN: It has been a matter of 
surprise to me that some have said that 
they have been doing this work and are 
doing it, and yet that they believe it a 
mistake to establish a department. I can- 
not fit that together at all. The work was 
done in Indiana in this way. We secured 
two years ago what was called a reorgani- 
zation fund to carry out the work separate 
and distinct from the other appropriations. 
There was enough to employ Mr Lester to 
make a test of this legislative department. 
That began last August and worked so 
satisfactorily that when the Assembly met 
the legislative visiting committee, in order 
to make my position entirely secure, intro- 
duced a bill fixing a regular salary in the 
State library for a legislative reference 
library. That made it a department of the 
State library. I couldn't get on with the 
State library staff without that They 
were not equipped for that work. I had 
to have a sociologist, a regular man trained 
in that work, and could not do so without 
a special department The State library 
was there, yes, but never did that work 
before. I cannot get along without it if I 
am going to do that work. That official 
finds everything that a legislator wants if 
it can be found. A member came to me 
and asked me if I knew anything about 
ditches, and I said I didn't, but I had a 
man who could show him all the ditch laws 
of the other states. There he had it right 
before him and saw what the other states 
were. He didn't know how to draw a bill. 
Would we draw it for him? Yes, but he 
would have to tell us what to put in it 
We did put in what he wanted. That is 
just an illustration. We have indexes 
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made for all this material. We will draw 
bills for those who ask us to. We will not 
pass any judgment on that bill at all. 

Q. Guarantee the wording? 

Mr BROWN: No, not guarantee. No 
man could guarantee it. The appropriation 
was $1500 from the first of April to the 
first of October. After that $4000 to pay 
salaries and to buy anything I want. That 
is a correction of that paper. 

Q. You propose to establish a library in 
a library? 

Mr BROWN: Yes. 

Mr KENNEDY: I wish to correct an 
impression. We guarantee that our bills 
are constitutional from the standpoint of 
the Virginia constitution and guarantee 
that they are grammatical, but I have 
never known a bill during my four years 
in Virginia that has been prepared that 
has not been cut to pieces on the floor. 
We never draft a bill unless it is outlined 
to us. 

Mr GALBREATH: After all we are try- 
ing to do the same things in this legisla- 
tive reference work and in pretty much the 
same way so far as our peculiar circum- 
stances will permit. I wish to bear tes- 
timony also to the helpful work of Mr 
McCarthy. In Wisconsin there is a law 
library that would not do this work. 

Mr BRIGHAM: We have a fine oppor- 
tunity to get an opinion. Our President 
has honored us by his presence. 

Mr ANDREWS: I think that Mr Gal- 
breath has expressed exactly my opinion. 
We have to do the work as we find condi- 
tions about us enable us to do it. This 
work should be done by the State librarian, 
but if he cannot or will not do it, then we 
are very grateful to anyone else who will 
do it. My whole address this morning was 
on this idea. I couldn't help thinking how 
exactly the same problem was in your 
minds. I said then that 29 years of the 
A. L. A. have not made a union and I do 
not believe that 29 years more will make 
you any more united. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: There is one point 
that has not been distinctly brought out. 
That is the appointment of a legislative 



librarian. It is very hard to displace a 
man who has been put in that position. 
In the other case he is simply an officer 
subject to ejectment. 

Mr BRIGHAM: Not if the law is drawn 
correctly. 

Mr GREEN: I entered the room just as 
one of the gentlemen was paying Mr Til- 
linghast a compliment. He is probably 
my best friend and I tried hard to get Mm 
to attend this meeting. I would probably 
have succeeded in doing so had it not been 
that there were some important things be- 
fore the legislature; while we cannot bring 
him to the mountain I will say that I have 
listened with the greatest pleasure and in- 
terest to this discussion and I will see that 
the points are communicated to him, and 
do what I can to bring the mountain to 
him. 

The reports of the committees were then 
called for. A. R. Hasse, chairman Clearing 
house for state publications, and E. W. 
Emery, chairman Exchange and distribu- 
tion of State documents, being absent from 
the meeting, the president called for the 
report of the chairman of the Committee 
on Extension of membership among the 
state libraries and advancement of activity. 
Mr Kennedy, chairman, being present, re- 
ported as follows: 

Your committee on Extension of mem- 
bership in state libraries and advancement 
of activity begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

"We are of the opinion that it is not so 
much a question of increasing the mem- 
bership of the National Association of State 
Libraries as it is one of perfecting the 
Association along other lines. We main- 
tain that the first principle of the Asso^ 
ciation stands for the betterment of library 
conditions, and we respectfully submit 
that this does not mean an increased mem- 
bership until such persons as are willing 
to join the Association are recognized as 
competent librarians. 

We have further to report that it is the 
belief of your committee that our Associa- 
tion is entirely too inactive, and that, 
should we succeed in increasing the mem- 
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bership, this would not improve the Asso- 
ciation unless energy is exercised by those 
already embodying its membership. 

We are of the opinion that there is a 
great future ahead of, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, but <Uso strictly 
adhere to the belief that it is an infusion 
of prompt and interesting action upon 
which depends our prosperity as an Asso- 
ciation. There is an apparent lack of co- 
operation among our members that tends 
in no little degree to stifle the efforts of 
the ambitious among us, who are contin- 
ually striving to improve our standing. 

We submit in conclusion that a com- 
mittee should be formed and pledged to 
do active work during the ensuing year 
along such lines as create a living interest 
and a helping hand at all times. 

Respectfully submitted." 

The report was accepted, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION 

Joint Session with the American Library Asso- 
ciation 

Monday, May 27, 9.30 a. m. 

The work and aspirations of the Alabama 
state department of archives and history. 
Thomas M. Owen, of Alabama. 

libraries in state Institutions. Miss 
Miriam E. Carey, of Iowa. 

See A. L. A. Proceedings for report of 
this session. 

THIRD SESSION 

May 28, 2.30 p. m. 

The PRESIDENT: There is a Commit- 
tee on Systematic bibliography of state 
official literature, George S. Godard, chair- 
man. Mr Godard reported as follows: The 
committee has been reporting at each of 
our conferences regularly. We have re- 
ported it forwards and backwards and 
crossways and the work has been brought 
to that point by Miss Hasse where we are 
compelled now to do something definite, 
and rather than undertake to write out 
another report of the committee as has 



been done heretofore, Miss Hasee has con- 
sented to state just what her index Is, what 
it will accomplish and how it is going to 
help us in the work we have in mind. I 
think it was agreed last year that the work 
to be any real work must be undertaken 
at the library where it will be carried to 
completion, and that seems to be the New 
York public library. I wish Miss Hasse 
to state just what she wants the state 
libraries to do to bring forth such a list 
as we want, so you will accept her words 
as the report of the committee. 

Miss A. R. HASSE: I will state just 
what has been done so far. I have some 
sheets here that I will pass round. These 
are simply for one state and it will be 
done in that way, with separate publica- 
tion for each state along the same plan. 
The work will be regularly put on the list 
of the publications at the publishing office 
of the Carnegie institution at a price which, 
will not be prohibitive. This is to be uni- 
form with the quarto size. 

Q. Reset? A. No, the pages cut down. 
Tne first part is being run off now and 
will be published some time early in June. 
New Hampshire is in type. The price will 
probably not be more than $1.50 for a state 
the size of Maine. 

Q. What is necessary for us to do in 
order to furnish you with the material 
necessary to make the bibliography which 
you have suggested in your report from, 
time to time? This matter was taken up 
at former conventions. 

Miss HASSE: Nothing more than to 
make this material available. I don't know 
what you would want more than this. 

Q. How do you get it? 

Miss HASSE: What I have now I get 
from the State library. 

Q. How many states covered in this way? 

Miss HASSE: All the Eastern and all 
the Middle states, and California of the 
Western states. 

Q. This goes to what date? 

Miss HASSE: 1904. 

Q. It is your purpose if these publica- 
tions are sent regularly to continue this 
with supplements or cards? 
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Miss HASSE : I can promise you nothing 
more than this. 

Q. Would you be willing to continue the 
■work if the publications of the state were 
sent you? 

Miss HASSE: I would be very glad to. 
If you can get material into my hands I 
think I can assure you a current issue. 

Q. This is certainly the kind of practical 
work we need. Have you had any trouble 
in dealing with any particular state? A. 
No, I have not; they have been very cour- 
teous and have loaned me material that 
it was impossible for me to get. They 
have sent material, but usually I would 
have to go there. 

Q. When do you commence? A. At the 
beginning of statehood. 

Q. That is 1776, or thereabouts, in the 
older states? A. Yes. 

Q. In what respect does this differ from 
Mr Beaver's work? A. This is analytical. 
That is not Mr Bowker is a generalise 

Report accepted. 

Mr BOWKER: In the work which Mr 
Seaver is doing, we are making progress 
on the bibliography of the Southern states. 
I started a scheme for American publica- 
tions that did not seem to be covered at 
all. It seemed very desirable to go into 
the state bibliographies generally. I sup- 
posed we could make it up in two or three 
years for a cost of $1000 more than the 
expenses. I think it will be four or five 
thousand dollars. It is simply a check- 
list of documents from the beginning of 
statehood and to some extent of the colo- 
nial period. It is simply and solely a check- 
list arranged under the Ave divisions which 
seem most natural — several periods being 
under that division. As Miss Hasse has 
stated, that is a general check-list, while 
hers is a specific list of economics. There 
is a large field outside of economics. I 
wish some one else would take up the 
other subjects. I was afraid that two 
people would be doing work in the same 
field, but was glad to find from Miss Hasse 
that the work is complementary. We have 
16 of the states and have had the greatest 
difficulty in the Southern state. From 



Arkansas we have no material yet. Prom 
others very little. Dr Owen has taken 
up the work and given us good material. 
The way we have done is this: We have 
taken the American catalog and Mr Seaver 
has worked in the Astor library and made 
up the first list. Mr Kennedy has un- 
dertaken to make a list of Virginia I 
don't think anyone els© has done just this 
and for the most part Mr Seaver has had 
to go and get what he could. I had hoped 
to make the same exhibit that Miss Hasse 
did. Delaware was the first on the list 
and I could not get anything. If we should 
ask one of these committees to correspond 
with real live librarians and have them 
print a check-list and then work in other 
states, work backwards, so that from 1900 
we could have a state bibliography, it 
seems that would be the only practical 
thing. That committee should certainly 
include Miss Hasse, and while I cannot be 
a member I would like Mr Seaver to be. 

The PRESIDENT: What action shall we 
take on it? Shall we refer it to Mr Godard 
and Miss Hasse and have them report 
on it? 

The Committee on Uniformity in prepa- 
ration of session laws made no report. 

The following letter from Mr CHARLES 
McCARTHY, chairman, was read by the 
secretary, as the report of the Committee 
to investigate and formulate the subject 
of publishing a quarterly periodical: 

"As chairman of a committee upon the 
preparation of bibliographic data for the 
American political science association I 
have corresponded with many state li- 
brarians and with men in public life 
throughout the country. I am satisfied 
from the correspondence that a great and 
Immediate need exists for some official or- 
gan to gather the data which just now 
would be of great use to both the state 
librarians and to men engaged in the work 
in which I am engaged. I think you will 
agree with me that there are two neces- 
sary elements which must be considered at 
once. First, the cost of the enterprise, 
and second, the question of who is to do 
the work of management and the editorial 
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work. Now, I believe that we should have 
no more duplication than possible. In the 
legislative field the new American political 
science association has just started a niag- 
azina This magazine has a section in it 
which is devoted to legislative matters and 
matters of interest to the state librarians 
throughout this country. 

"One plan suggests itself to me at once 
and that is to have the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries communicate at 
once with Professor Willoughby of Johns 
Hopkins university to the end that the 
Association cooperate with him in such 
matters as will be of mutual help. An- 
other plan is this: Mr Putnam of the 
Library of Congress, I understand, has the 
authority to publish data which is not 
primarily prepared by members of his 
staff. As I take it Mr Putnam would be 
glad to publish bibliographical data, espe- 
cially in this way. It may be that matters 
of more importance perhaps than bibli- 
ographical data could also be brought out. 
The recent digests of school laws brought 
out by the Department of education at 
Washington has been of the greatest ser- 
vice to us here and data similar to that 
published by Mr Putnam would be inval- 
uable at this time. Mr Elliot of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who had charge of 
that piece of work, writes to me that he 
has two pieces of work on hand which 
he hopes to get out in the same manner. 
One is upon the city school systems and 
one dealing with state and local control 
of school buildings. He says also in h's 
letter to me the following: T have in 
mind to begin the collection and arrange- 
ment of material relating to a number of 
phases of public education. Among others 
I might note the following: (a) Municipal 
charters and the organization of public ed- 
ucation; (b) The development of elemen- 
tary industries and technical education; 
(c) The organization and powers of state 
boards of education and state superinten- 
dents of public instruction.' It seems to 
me that data of this kind can be used by 
every state library in this country with the 
greatest advantage. It will no doubt help 



along the whole subject of uniform legis- 
tion and will be just the kind of data which 
will be of the greatest service to legis- 
lators and to the people who use the state 
libraries. It is evident, I think, that either 
through the Political science association 
or through an arrangement with Dr Put- 
nam some sort of a bulletin could be pre- 
pared which would represent the National 
Association of State Libraries. The harder 
question is who should prepare this? I 
confess that I do not see how such ma- 
terial can be prepared unless some one is 
hired and given a little salary to do this 
work. It may be that this plan is not 
practical. It may be that a little charge 
for the bulletins would secure a good editor 
for them. I believe the bulletins should 
be not only of bibliographical nature, but 
they should also have digests upon up-to- 
date questions similar to the digests pre- 
pared by Mr Whitten in New York, or 
prepared by Mr Elliot in his pamphlet to 
which I refer above. If somebody of abil- 
ity could be secured to do this work I 
think that the proper arrangements could 
be easily made with Dr Putnam and we 
should consequently have cooperation be- 
tween the American political science asso- 
ciation and this Association. This cooper- 
ation will certainly be mutually helpful. 

"If this person could be secured for this 
work I have no doubt that some publica- 
tion approximating a monthly bulletin 
could be ultimately secured. 

"The vital importance of such a thing 
would be understood at once by all those 
who have taken up work similar to the 
legislative reference work as now conduct- 
ed in Wisconsin. When one considers that 
all over this country thousands and thou- 
sands of laws are turned out every year 
from the different legislative bodies the 
necessity for keeping track of critical data 
upon such laws is at once apparent. You 
cannot get too much of it Dr Whitten's 
splendid work in New York, it seems to 
me, is but the beginning of a greater work 
along this line. Ultimately for economy's 
sake every department formed like this in 
the country must take up some particular 
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phase of legislation and be held responsible 
for it We are doing this at Wisconsin 
and because of the presence of Dr Ely's 
Bureau of industrial research we have 
been taking up legislation on labor condi- 
tions. I hope to see the day when each 
state librarian has some active wide-awake 
work upon some particular topic In this 
way and with a magazine to keep track of 
such activities the work of the state li- 
brarian will be many times as effective 
as it is now. If the work becomes effec- 
tive then it will be appreciated by the 
legislators, and once appreciated by the 
legislators the whole question is settled. 
The legislators will supply the necessary 
sinews of war. 

"I deeply regret that I cannot go further 
into the matter. I have outlined the plan, 
however, or possibly two plans which 
would cost very little and which could be 
made effective. I suppose that such a 
bulletin could be edited for possibly $200 
a year." 

The following report by H. O. BRIGHAM 
was not read, but presented for printing. 

STATISTICS OF STATE LIBRARIES 

I herewith submit a study of the statis- 
tics relating to state libraries covering 
about four-fifths of the total number. The 
writer continues the work begun some 
years ago by Miss Roberts, formerly of the 
Michigan state library, who was succeeded 
by Mr Henry, formerly of the Indiana 
state library. In order to make clear the 
varying types of state libraries, the writer 
intends to state briefly a few facts relating 
to these libraries. 

In the 49 states and territories" there are 
74 libraries which can be called in the 
broad sense state libraries. Of this num- 
ber 35 are state and territorial libraries, 
11 are designated as state libraries, but 
are law libraries in every sense of the 
word, and in addition there are in the sev- 
eral states 16 law libraries which are 
coordinate institutions. There should be 
added 2 legislative reference libraries, 3 
historical libraries and 7 historical socie- 
ties which are under state control. Owing 



to insufficient returns, the 16 law libraries 
have been omitted from the list. The his- 
torical libraries and the historical societies 
have been excluded and the legislative ref- 
erence libraries have been treated under a 
different head. For the purpose of com- 
parison the historical and miscellaneous 
libraries of Montana and Wisconsin and 
the law libraries of Hawaii and Idaho have 
been included in the total. 

The following states have failed to reply 
to the list of questions: Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, West Virginia. Two of 
these states apparently dislike to answer 
queries of this nature, as the United States 
government in 1902 failed to obtain any 
answer to their inquiries. The summaries 
include 50 libraries, of which 39 sent in 
returns. 

It is difficult to differentiate between the 
various kinds of state libraries. The 
writer has enumerated six different types 
and these arbitrary divisions merge into 
each other in such a way that it is some- 
what, of a task to group them, for exam- 
ple: the state library in a given state may 
be a general library in every sense of the 
word, it may be a library devoted to the 
uses of the state legislature or a state 
library which is purely a law library. In 
addition 16 of the states maintain two or 
more distinct libraries under various titles. 
Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas and Virginia, each 
support a separate state and law library 
which in every case is located in the cap- 
ital city. Idaho has two libraries situated 
respectively at Boise and Lewiston. 

In preparing the list of questions for 
submission to the various libraries, the 
queries were reduced to 20 in number and 
an attempt made to ask as simple ques- 
tions as possible. In spite of this, certain 
questions seem to have caused quite a lit- 
tlp confusion. For example, the hours of 
service per week was meant to inquire into 
the hours rendered by the various em- 
ployees, but frequently the query was an- 
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swered by an enumeration of the hours 
during which the library was open. In the 
matter of expenditures, it was difficult to 
get the annual totals, as many of the 
appropriations were made by biennial terms 
and the funds were intermingled with 
ether state accounts. In this connection 
the writer would welcome any suggestion 
in regard to questions submitted in the 
future. A notable omission from the 
blanks sent out both this year and in the 
year 1906 was the failure to ascertain the 
additions or accessions in each library for 
the current year. 

Volumes. The first and second ques- 
tions relating to the number of volumes 
and number of pamphlets merge into one 
another, as the answers to the latter ques- 
tion were very meager and in many cases 
were included in the total number of vol- 
umes. The comparative figures for the 
number of volumes include practically all 
the state libraries of the country, as the 
totals have been estimated from the United 
States Bureau of education tables for 1903 
when data was not supplied by the states. 
The number of volumes range from 8600 
in Hawaii to 343,000 in New York. Some 
of the larger collections are Wisconsin, 
150,000; California, 148,000; Massachusetts, 
140,000; Michigan, 130,000; Pennsylvania, 
125,800; Ohio, 116,000; New Hampshire, 
110,350; Kentucky, 100,000. Five libraries 
contain over 75,000 volumes; eight libra- 
ries between 50,000 and 75,000 volumes; 
fifteen between 30,000 and 50,000; seven be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 volumes; fifteen 
between 10,000 and 20,000, and six less than 
10,000. 

As has been mentioned the results from 
the pamphlet inquiry were so meager that 
comparative figures have not been noted. 
New York reports 158,825 pamphlets; Mas- 
sachusetts, 112,000; New Hampshire, 25,000, 
and North Carolina. 20,000. Oregon, Wis- 
consin and Colorado all report over 10,000 
pamphlets. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to 
note that these libraries contain a total 
of over 3,360,000 volumes, divided accord- 
ing to geographical location as follows: 



North Atlantic, nine states, 1,041,555 vol- 
umes; South Atlantic, eight states, 349,719 
volumes; North Central, twelve states, 
1,071,684 volumes; South Central, eight 
states, 476,433 volumes; Western, twelve 
states, 415,575 volumes. These arbitrary 
divisions are based upon those selected by 
the United States census, but do not in- 
clude the Library of Congress, which, if 
included in the total, would show a pro- 
nounced preponderance in the South At- 
lantic states. 

Classification. The classification shows 
a preference for the decimal system, twen- 
ty-four reporting the full decimal or a 
modification, three indicating a preference 
for Cutter, three an arrangement by sub- 
ject, two a legal classification and six failed 
to reply to the question. 

The card catalog appears to be in use 
in 31 of the libraries. Five failed to an- 
swer the question and four report "no." 

Law library. The law library was sep- 
arated from the main collection in 14 cases. 
Twenty-six state that the law collection is 
a component part of the library and out 
of this number it is a well-known fact that 
in eight instances the collection in itself 
is purely legal in nature. 

Location. The state capitol in 30 cases 
shelters the library. In four instances the 
library is housed in connection with the 
Supreme court and in six, the library is in 
a building of its own. One correspondent 
failed to give the desired information. 

Library board. The trustees of the 
various libraries range in number from one 
to twelve. A governing board of three is 
considered moat convenient by 12 states. 
A board of five is in control in nine states. 
In three instances the librarian is the only 
governing official. The Supreme court has 
supervision of the library in 12 states and 
one would naturally presume that the 
other 16 law libraries are under judicial 
control. The Governor of the state is an 
ex-officio member of the board in eight 
cases, the Secretary of state in six, the 
Superintendent of public instruction in 
five cases and the Attorney-general in 
three. Other state officials who participate 
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in library boards are the State auditor, 
Chancellor, State comptroller and Court 
reporter. In North Dakota the President 
of the library association is ex-officio a 
trustee of the Educational reference library, 
and in Wisconsin the Free library com- 
mission controls the Legislative reference 
room. The Governor and Council constitute 
the library board in the state of Maine 
and the Board of education, 12 in number, 
supervise the State library of Indiana. In 
Colorado the State Superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction is ex-officio State librarian 
and apparently constitutes the Library 
board, and in Texas the Commissioner of 
agriculture, insurance, statistics and his- 
tory is ex-officio state librarian. The Ex- 
ecutive committee of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society control the historical li- 
brary at Madison, and the State education 
department, the State library in Albany. 
In six states the Governor appoints the 
trustees, in four instances naming three 
persons and in two instances naming five. 
In Connecticut the General assembly elect 
two trustees to act with the Governor and 
in Virginia the Board of eduction name 
the nine members of the Library board. 

Income and expenditures. The financial 
statistics are most difficult to tabulate. 
Different methods of naming a fund in 
appropriation bills, transfers and mergers 
with other state accounts make it impos- 
sible to give total figures for income and 
expenditures. Biennial sessions with ac- 
counts carried over year by year, endow- 
ment and trust funds, irregular income 
from fees, all contribute to cause this con- 
fusion of results. The questions inquired 
into the source and amount of income and 
increase, if any, for the current year. The 
expenditures were enumerated as follows: 

a) Salary, librarian? b) Salaries, assist- 
ants? c) Books? d) Supplies? e) Mis- 
cellaneous expenses? 

The usual source of income is the legis- 
lative appropriations which are the entire 
support of 33 libraries. Fees are an ad- 
ditional aid in two institutions. One West- 
ern library reports income from leasing 
of lands. Two libraries report no income, 



but in the one case this does not apply 
to the salary of the librarian, $1200 a year, 
and in the other the support comes from 
the educational department. The amount 
of income varies from $500 per year to 
$24,740. In one notable case the library 
funds are so interwoven with those of the 
educational department that it is impos- 
sible to give exact figures. Fifteen of the 
various libraries report increased income, 
20 give a negative answer, and the re- 
mainder failed to answer the question. 
This may be in part accounted for by the 
fact that it was the off year for the con- 
vening of state legislatures. Among the 
notable increases are Virginia with $9000 
and Washington with $7000. Rhode Island 
showed an increase of $2200 (1907), Ohio 
and Oregon both over $1500 and the other 
eleven libraries amounts varying from $300 
to $800. 

The amount expended for books ranges 
from $500 in North Carolina to $20,000 
in New York. Among some of the larger 
expenditures are nearly $12,000 in Cali- 
fornia, $8500 in Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania respectively, $7400 in Ohio, $6500 
in Washington, $6000 in Missouri and Wis- 
consin historical society respectively, $5000 
in New Hampshire. 

The information relating to> supplies and 
miscellaneous expenses was too chaotic to 
be of any great value. California had ex- 
traordinary expenses relating to removal 
amounting to $11,000. Virginia expended 
$17,000, largely for the printing of the 
Virginia records, and Wisconsin $22,000 for 
miscellaneous expenses relating to care of 
buildings. 

Salaries of librarians vary from $900 to 
$5000, grouped as follows: One, $5000; 
three, $3000; four, $2500; one, $2400; six, 
$2000; four, $1800; one, $1600; ten, $1500; 
one, $1350; five, $1200; one, $1100; two, 
$900. The average is $1857.69. 

The expenditure for assistants ranges 
from $480 to $61,200. The following states 
expend over $8000 for assistants: Califor- 
nia, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Wisconsin, Indiana and Massachusetts. 
No attempt has been made to ascertain 
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the individual amounts paid the various 
assistants, as it is impossible to draw com- 
parisons. The assistants in the larger li- 
braries receive amounts running up to 
$2400 a year. 

Assistants. The assistants in the vari- 
ous libraries number 229. New York with 
Its 68 employees holds first place. Cali- 
fornia contributes 20 to the quota; Wis- 
consin historical society, 18; Ohio, 14; 
Michigan, 12; and Iowa, 12. The remainder 
employ from one to seven assistants and 
four of the libraries manage to get along 
with the one official at its head. The ap- 
pointment of the assistants in 21 cases 
rests with the librarian and in 17 in- 
stances is determined by another official or 
board. 

Hours of service. The weekly hours of 
service range from 24 to 60y 2 . The cus- 
tomary number of hours is 48; but as has 
been previously stated it is impossible to 
differentiate between library service and 
hours during which the library is open. 

Vacations. The vacations vary from ten 
days to one month, the usual stipulation 
being two weeks. One library reports 
26 days; another "legal holidays." Eight 
failed to answer the question and eight 
replied by the phrases "no" or "none." 

Circulation. In the reply to the ques- 
tion, "Do books circulate outside of the li- 
braries?" 13 states replied yes, 11 permitted 
such use under restrictions, 3 limited their 
use to the building and 12 answered 
"no." 

Departments. The establishment of de- 
partments by the libraries varied accord- 
ing to the type of the several libraries. In 
most cases a simple division into law li- 
brary and general and miscellaneous li- 
brary was deemed sufficient. Some libra- 
ries subdivide by enumerating the work- 
ing departments under the head of refer- 
ence, catalog, etc. A special department 
was made out of the historical books in 
Iowa and Montana. Traveling libraries 
are a separate department in California, 
Maine, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Washington. The new legis- 
lative reference feature has caused the 



creation of new departments in several 
states. 

The libraries of California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wisconsin his- 
torical society have more elaborate sys- 
tems of departments, due in large part to 
the multiplicity of work. The New York 
state library requires 13 sections to help 
perform its work. Among the special fea- 
tures are the legislative reference work in 
the sociology section and the library for 
the blind. The library school also is in- 
cluded as a special department. California 
maintains seven departments including an 
extension department with special divi- 
sions for traveling libraries, books for the 
blind, public libraries and study clubs. 
There is also a special department devoted 
to the history of California. Pennsylvania 
has six departments including public libra- 
ries, traveling libraries, education and 
zoology. The Wisconsin historical society 
has divisions devoted to maps, genealogy, 
patents, public documents and newspapers. 
Virginia has departments too numerous to 
mention in detail. 

New field of work. The answer to the 
18th question which related to any new 
field of work which the several libraries 
have attempted is the most valuable reflex 
on the actual activities of the several libra- 
ries. It is indicative of progress and while 
in no sense a reflection upon those libra- 
ries which are steadily maintaining well- 
organized departments and divisions, is a 
sure indication of growth in the state 
library movement. Of the various libra- 
ries that reported, over one half gave evi- 
dence of some new development. The 
legislative reference will be mentioned un- 
der the heading of aids to the legislature. 
Special lines of activities include de- 
velopment of the state archives in Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania and Texas; publi- 
cations of records in Virginia; state biblio- 
graphical work in Connecticut; library 
commission work through its extension de- 
partment in California; magazine clearing 
houses in Kansas and Washington; docu- 
ment indexing and collecting in Maine, 
Oregon and Vermont; traveling libraries 
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in Tennessee, Washington and Wisconsin; 
and books for the blind in Colorado. Three 
new divisions have been established in 
Pennsylvania and the Washington state 
library has made wonderful progress by 
the establishment of seven distinctly new 
lines of work, including a summer library 
school, women's study clubs, school de- 
bates, public document distribution and 
others previously mentioned. 

Aids to the legislature. "In what way 
does the library aid the legislature" has 
brought forth most varied answers. The 
mere statement that "the members of the 
legislature can go into the library at all 
iours" and "that members are permitted 
to take books into the legislative chamber" 
is hardly an evidence of aid. Others an- 
swered "in every way possible," or "in any 
way that they may want information." 

This query indirectly ascertained the de- 
velopment of the legislative reference 
movement. This movement has spread 
from New York and Wisconsin to the vari- 
ous states and new departments have been 
organized in Indiana, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota and Washington. 
Active work without legislative enactment 
has been accomplished in California, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, North 
Dakota and Virginia. Other states which 
report a direct aid to the legislature are 
Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Vermont. 

In summarizing the answers, we find 
that seven libraries furnish information 
through a legislative reference depart- 
ment, that 14 give assistance when re- 
quested without a special service for that 
purpose. It is impossible to ascertain 
from these answers what proportion of the 
latter class actually give valuable aid, and 
the results can only show themselves 
through the value of the state collection of 
books and the efforts of the individual 
librarian. Undoubtedly this information 
in many cases is capably furnished with- 
out the aid of such a department and there 



are notable examples throughout the coun- 
try of libraries rendering direct service 
through the ability of the individual libra- 
rian. 

Conclusion. I am inclined to agree with 
the previous compiler, Mr Henry, that 
there is not a sufficient degree of unifor- 
mity among the state libraries either in 
their aims or contents to make any sta- 
tistical enquiry of real value in a compara- 
tive way. I hope that another year, hav- 
ing gained the experience and learned the 
lessons of the first year, I may be able to 
submit a study of the statistics which will 
be of some value to the association. If the 
recital of the progress of the year among 
the state libraries will cause any of the 
more inactive librarians to follow the ex- 
ample thus set and revivify their torpid 
libraries, the writer will feel well repaid 
for his trouble in compiling these statistics. 

The next paper was by G. S. GODARD 
on 

HOW SHALL STATES DELINQUENT 

IN THEIR EXCHANGES BE 

TREATED? 

I really wish I knew just what is the 
best thing to do all things considered, but 
I do not. I am not fully convinced in my 
own mind. When asked by our President 
to suggest a topic for discussion at this 
conference, as the question of states delin- 
quent in their exchanges had been, was, 
and is still before me, and desiring to 
have more light upon this vexing question, 
I suggested that it be one of the topics for 
our discussions at this time. Imagine my 
surprise and chagrin, however, when I re- 
ceived a request from the President asking 
me to present a paper upon the topic my- 
self. Accordingly to get the matter before 
us and to get those present to express 
their views, I venture to present a few 
thoughts upon the same. 

And here let me say that I feel it not 
only my privilege but my duty to acknowl- 
edge the help and inspiration I have re- 
ceived at the several meetings of this our 
National association. The papers read, the 
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reports presented, the accompanying dis- 
cussions, the mutual exchange of ideas and 
the good fellowship at those gatherings 
have all strengthened and encouraged me 
in my work and made easier and more 
pleasant my relations with the several 
state libraries. It is only by understand- 
ing the several lines of work in the 
various states and by understanding 
those who have charge of these several 
lines that we can understand what is 
needed both in method of approach and 
in method of service. I therefore venture 
the hope that we may freely discuss the 
topic before us for our mutual welfare. 

Let me call attention to a few well 
known propositions, I may say axioms, by 
way of introduction. 

1 Every state and territory of necessity 
has a state or a territorial library. State 
libraries are naturally and necessarily the 
legal storehouses of knowledge for the use 
of the General assembly, the several de- 
partments of state and the public. This 
knowledge may be official and unofficial, 
good, bad and indifferent. As we know, 
most state libraries had their foundation 
in the several miscellaneous collections of 
books which had gradually accumulated 
in the offices of the several state officials 
through purchase, exchange and gift. How- 
ever, until these miscellaneous collections 
had been gathered together, arranged and 
some one made responsible for their proper 
arrangement, cataloging and safety, they 
were of very little service to any one. I 
doubt very much, however, if those re- 
sponsible for the legislative action estab- 
lishing that first regular state library ap- 
preciated what they were really doing. No 
live state library of to-day is any more 
like the early state library than the coun- 
try store of our grandfathers is like the 
modern department store. Unorganized 
and often inaccessible aggregations have 
been giving place to organized, convenient- 
ly arranged and easily accessible collec- 
tions where ail interested are intelligently, 
quickly and pleasantly served. And the 
end is not yet for our state libraries are 
on the move. Our librarians and the peo- 



ple are awakening to the fact that the 
State library is not doing its duty unless it 
can render a prompt and intelligent as- 
sistance not only to the public, the court 
and the attorney, but also to the general 
assembly and its several committees in 
giving information along the several lines 
of proposed legislation. We know all state 
libraries were originally intended to be 
legislative reference libraries as well as de- 
partmental and general reference libraries. 
Our system of interstate and international 
exchange was inaugurated for that purpose 
and has been developed along those lines. 
As early as April 22, 1777, Congress evi- 
dently had this feature in mind when it 
passed the following resolution: 

"Resolved: That it be recommended to 
the several states to order their statute 
laws and the additions that may be made 
thereto to be sent to Congress and to each 
of the states." 

As the number of states increased and 
the number of their several official pub- 
lications multiplied 1 , it became more and 
more difficult to obtain and keep available 
even the more important of these publica- 
tions so essential in framing new legisla- 
tion. Whatever pertains to the science of 
government, for the aid of those who are 
to administer government, and whatever 
illustrates the history, character, resources, 
development and institutions of a state or 
section are essential in our several state 
libraries. 

2 Public documents are necessary. Re- 
alizing that the best interests of a state re- 
quire that its citizens have easy access to 
the reports of the life and work of its sev- 
eral departments vast sums are now an- 
nually expended by our several state and 
national governments in compiling, print- 
ing and distributing departmental reports 
and other publications. The information 
contained in these official publications of 
our Union is of great value. This great 
mass of legal, historical, statistical, scien- 
tific and economic data for comparative 
purposes is of great importance and should 
find a ready and accessible place in our 
state libraries. By them one state may 
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profit by the experience of other states. 
Thus through them ideas are exchanged 
and experiences are recorded which en- 
courage or discourage sister states in this 
or that line of legislation. To intelligent- 
ly administer government requires a clear 
statement of what government is. What 
the powers or functions of government are, 
is and will be determined by each age foi 
itself. A history which is based upon the 
same facts is read and written by each 
generation and interprets from its own 
point of view and in the ligut of Its own 
civilization. So constitutions also are made 
and interpreted and the affairs of state 
administered in the light of the ever pres- 
ent to-day. Thus, what the interpreta- 
tion of our federal constitution has been, 
we know; what it is, we are discerning; 
but what it will be, we may prophesy, 
but we cannot now determine. So the 
work of interpretation and action is being 
enacted not only in the federal halls of 
legislation and and in our own but also in 
the several states of our Union, and each 
largely along its own lines. Our state li- 
braries therefore will not be what they 
should be until they have either upon their 
shelves, or access to the same through in- 
dexes, complete sets not only of the re- 
ports of the several state officials, commis- 
sioners and commissions of their own state 
but also of the several states together with 
their official registers, etc. If these publi- 
cations cannot be found in the state library, 
where shall they be found? 

3 Interstate exchange is a long estab- 
lished custom and a necessity. When we 
consider the ever increasing fields of ac- 
tivity in government and state administra- 
tion and state supervision of industrial 
affairs and appreciate the vast amount of 
literature that is of necessity being printed 
by all the several departments throughout 
our land, and which ought to be sent regu- 
larly to the several state libraries, we 
ought not to expect nor permit, much less 
compel, the librarian of each state to go 
it blind and unaided in discovering and 
securing the official literature of our sev- 
eral states. He can't do it. The impracti- 



cability and impossibility of such an at- 
tempt was appreciated and anticipated in 
the exchange act passed in 1777 quoted 
above. If impossible then, how much more 
impossible now. For instance, Connecticut 
printed her first departmental report in 
1807— the Comptroller's report. In 1825 
she was printing three; in 1850 nine; in 
1875 twenty-three; in 1900 forty-one, and 
in 1907 fifty-one and several special re- 
ports by special committees. 

While Connecticut has been pushing for- 
ward in the number of her official pub- 
lications, legal and departmental, the other 
states have been doing the same and many 
of them even more so. It is therefore no 
longer possible for our librarians, apart 
from an honest, timely, intelligent inter- 
state exchange to attempt to discover and 
secure this official literature, nor no longer 
feasible for small libraries to attempt to 
keep up. Hence, I say, the state library 
finds itself placed between this sea of offi- 
cial publications and the individual, and it 
must meet the demand. As already stated, 
official courtesy between the states has re- 
quired, and now more than ever demands, 
that each state send its official publica- 
tions to the others for the use of the peo- 
ple of said sister states and for the use 
of its own citizens who may be in that 
section. 

About 1820 Connecticut began an ex- 
change of her Supreme court reports with 
the other states, but in 1844 South Carolina 
came forward and proposed to the several 
states that in addition to the laws already 
included in exchange the reports of the 
judicial decisions should also be included. 
This proposition was accepted, although 
some of the larger states hesitated before 
agreeing to exchange with the smaller ones 
because of the great inequality of the num- 
ber of volumes issued by each. Since then 
interstate exchange has been so extended 
as to include so far as possible not only 
the laws and Supreme court reports but all 
of the separate or special reports made by 
state officers and boards. 

As timeliness of reports and promptness 
in transmitting adds greatly to the value 
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of publications as well as to the vitality 
of the system of exchange, our state pub- 
lications should be placed upon the shelves 
of our several exchanges in the most com- 
plete and expeditious manner, bound and 
lettered in the most convenient and acces- 
sible form possible. It is only by careful 
attention to our exchange division that we 
can hope therefore to fulfill our obliga- 
tions or receive all to which we are en- 
titled. 

4 Interstate depositories are not only 
more economical but a mutual benefit. 
State officials are coming to realize that 
the placing of the publications of their 
own state in the several state libraries of 
our country is a duty next to that of keep- 
ing their own state library provided with 
the same. The large increase in the num- 
ber and cost of these publications in recent 
years has made regular depositories for the 
same almost a necessity. In these days of 
public libraries it is no longer necessary for 
an individual to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of collecting and housing long series 
of departmental reports for his own tem- 
porary use. Neither is it necessary for the 
state to go to the expense of furnishing 
such series to go to individuals when one 
or two accessible sets centrally located 
will serve that community just as well or 
better. Much valuable material relating 
to the life and affairs at home and abroad 
is thus made accessible at the centers of the 
several states at comparatively little ex- 
pense. Thus 50 copies of a book, may be 
made to serve at 50 oapitals by placing 
the same in the state library, which does 
not discard them each year, as with indi- 
viduals, but retains them in a connected 
series for future reference. Let me em- 
phasize, however, that such a system of 
exchange assumes that each state will be 
true not only to itself but also to the sev- 
eral sister states and forward regularly and 
promptly as issued all of its publications. 

The Connecticut state library as the me- 
dium through which Connecticut ex- 
changes are made has endeavored to be 
true to its trust. Every effort has been 
made to meet every request received from 



a sister state or foreign government for 
official publications so far as the same are 
now available. In many instances much 
help has been received from the town offi- 
cials and individuals who have turned over 
to the state library such early laws, jour- 
nals and departmental reports as were of 
no service to them or they were willing to 
contribute. 

In order that the several departmental 
reports of Connecticut may be placed in the 
libraries of our several exchanges as soon 
as convenient after publication, our comp- 
troller has provided that the state libra- 
rian shall be supplied with 200 sets sub- 
stantially bound in buckram in volumes of 
convenient size, each volume to be bound 
and labeled in harmony with the regular 
net sent out to the several towns, but each 
volume of these 200 sets to be bound and 
sent out as soon as possible after the 
printing of the reports belonging in that 
particular volume. This arrangement be- 
gan with the reports of 1902. Moreover, 
in order that each departmental report 
of the state of Connecticut for a series of 
years may be quickly located in the bound 
volumes of public documents, our comp- 
troller has also provided each report with 
a "binding number" by which its position 
in the bound volumes of public documents 
is permanently established, thus enabling 
each report to be found in the same posi- 
tion and volume from year to year. Be- 
ginning with the documents for 1900 he 
also assigned a document number to each 
departmental report. This number was de- 
termined by the chronological order of the 
first printed independent issue of such re- 
port and will in the future be retained by 
it, thus showing the relative chronological 
place it occupies in the printed reports of 
Connecticut The fact that the report of 
the Connecticut state library is No. 13, at 
once indicates that it was the thirteenth 
child to be born into the present family 
of Connecticut printed departmental re- 
ports. 

5 While many states appreciate the im- 
portance of a systematic exchange with 
selected interstate depositories, there are 
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some states which are delinquent in these 
exchanges. 

Apparently there are some state officials 
therefore who are not true to their trust. 
They are neither true to themselves, to 
their office, their state, nor their country. 
I say "apparently" as so far as many of 
us can learn there seems to be no good ex- 
cuse for this delinquency. I say "apparently" 
also because we all know there may be 
good and sufficient reasons why the officials 
of a state cannot send exchanges regularly, 
if at all. Thus, failure to print laws, su- 
preme court decisions and departmental 
reports is certainly a valid reason for not 
sending out exchanges. We know there 
have been such cases and we therefore 
send our exchanges to them just the same. 
We also know that editions of publications 
may have been destroyed by fire or other 
accident. We have known of such cases, 
which certainly is a good excuse for not 
sending exchanges out for that period. We 
are quick to appreciate the situation and 
act accordingly. Again an exchange offi- 
cial may not have been designated by law. 
While this may be true in some states, it 
is hardly a valid excuse in my opinion to 
permit any state librarian, to do nothing 
but allow things to remain so, if he can 
possibly do otherwise. Or a change in the 
office of an official legally in charge of ex- 
changes may be so frequent as to give such 
an official no opportunity to get intelli- 
gently acquainted with the duties of his 
office. Thus, to quote from a letter re- 
ceived, "I am not prepared to say whether 
or not these are all the volumes that have 

been received by the library from 

your state as my predecessor in office fur- 
nished me with no list of exchanges and 
these are the only volumes found on our 
shelves when I took charge of the library." 
We infer, however, that in this case such 
an official would in general be unable to 
satisfactorily perform other duties of his 
office so that ultimately civil service may 
come in. 

What would you do in a case like this? 
I wrote requesting a copy of the last revi- 
sion and session laws which should have 



been sent without asking. No reply. A 
year later wrote again and after a while 
was referred to the secretary of state, who 
in turn referred me back to the state libra- 
ry. About one year later we received the 
revision then eight years old and after 
further correspondence received the session 
laws. During all these years Connecticut 
had been faithful in her exchanges with 
this state. Here is another case. Not 
having received a copy of the revision in- 
cluded among official exchanges by act of 
the General assembly, although the same 
had been published some time and copies 
of the same had been offered by dealers, I 
wrote to the state librarian concerning the 
same. After waiting three months I wrote 
again. After waiting another three months 
and no reply a request was made to the 
governor and no reply. Three months 
later a request was made through our gov- 
ernor to the governor of said state for a 
copy of the desired revision. In response 
to this request there scon came, charges 
collect, from the secretary's office a copy 
of the session laws for that year. 

Here is another case. The following 
was received in reply to a request concern- 
ing a package which came charges collect: 
"I am sorry to Btate that our appropriation 
. . . has been exhausted, the same being 
entirely inadequate for the term ... I 
therefore sent to all the states without pre- 
paying the express. I regret this very much 
but owing to the newness of terri- 
tory and the necessary expenses of starting 
a library it has been impossible to get . . . 
such appropriation as would be necessary 
to properly take care of the interests of 
the institution. I trust however, that the 
librarians who are now on our exchange 
list will not feel unkindly towards the 

library on this account." I am 

sure this librarian has our entire sym- 
pathy because Bhe is doing the best she 
knows how and has the interests 1 of her 
own state and the sister states at heart. 

While we may freely condone some if 
not all of the above conditions, I think 
none of us has any real patience with the 
official who just does not, who' just will 
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not, although he has the authority and the 
publications. How shall we treat such a 
state? Personally I do not believe in cut- 
ting off an entire state because of the in- 
competency, carelessness or negligence of 
one individual. I think it is better for our 
Association to take definite and concerted 
action towards educating or cutting off 
that official and getting a proper person 
in his place. 

Conclusion. The problems of the state 
library must always be with us. Its 
duties, growth and development always 
have been, and must continue to be, large- 
ly influenced and governed by the growth 
and development of the several depart- 
ments of state inspection and supervision 
at home, in sister states and abroad. The 
slate librarian is not only the servant of 
his own state but the servant of the na- 
tion, of the world. He can be true to his 
state only when he serves all the citizens 
of his state, whether they live at home 
or abroad. It is his duty to make every 
other state library a branch or department 
of his own library and his own library a 
live branch of every other state library. 
We must stand together. 

States are like individuals. Not one lives 
to itself nor dies by itself. The success 
of one adds to the success of all and the 
failure or misfortune of one retards and 
glooms the union as a whole. As the 
several states have progressed in their 
several activities and wealth their several 
state libraries have been, or should have 
keen, a faithful mirror and record not 
only of their own activity and develop- 
ment but also of the activities and devel- 
opment of the several sister states. This 
result could not be otherwise if those in 
charge of exchanges in the several states 
had been true to their trust with sister 
states and the local state librarian had 
been true to his trust and mindful of his 
opportunities and responsibilities at home. 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any discus- 
sion on this paper? It is a very interest- 
ing topic. I think Mr Godard has covered 
it very thoroughly. I don't feel 
o.uite so kindly as he does towards 



delinquents, and I believe if we treat 
them just as well as those who per- 
form their duties it will not make them 
do good. I think that we should not send 
them publications for in no other way will 
they feel their shortcomings. 

Mr BROWN: Would it be advisable for 
this Association to appoint a committee to 
draft a letter impressing the view of this 
Association on the desirability of having 
exchanges and also possibly cut off those 
who refuse to make exchanges, or at least 
express the view of the association. 

Mr GODARD: I wish members would 
express themselves. We have gone over 
and over this and we should take some 
action this year. It seems to me very 
undesirable that we should take the 
position of cutting off exchanges. Nearly 
all the documents that are sent out are 
plentifully supplied. They are to me and 
I suppose to most librarians. It seems to 
me that we should keep up our exchanges, 
that every state librarian should receive 
exchanges. We might take a step to ask 
the librarians that are delinquent to come 
forward and reciprocate, but I for one 
should be reluctant to stop exchanges even 
from librarians from whom I have not re- 
ceived for years. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: The only thing is 
that finally they will want some of your 
publications and will then write and open 
up the subject. We have had that experi- 
ence with one state in the west. I cut 
them off. They took the ground that the 
state librarian had no power to send us 
these publications. We had been sending 
our publications since the beginning and 
had received nothing since 1873. I found 
the power to send publications had been 
transferred to the State university. They 
said that unless we sent it to them as well 
as the State library they would not let us 
have the bound volumes we liked. I cut 
the whole state off and I have had two or 
three letters asking if they couldn't have 
one volume or another. I told them until 
they set the matter straight I wouldn't 
send. I do not think we should trouble to 
send to unappreciative people. They in 
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time will want something and will have to 
come to us to get it. It does not seem 
right to me to pass it over and let them 
be as careless as they choose. 

Mr WATSON: If you cut off the sup- 
ply they will be brought to book very 
quickly. Some of the states are very slow 
about sending out reports. 

Mr GODARD: It seems to me that an 
official letter signed by the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries directed to 
the governor calling attention to the neces- 
sity or the great desirability of getting the 
departmental reports, and calling attention 
to the fact that we do not get them from 
his state might have some effect. My 
point is to keep at it until they wake up. 
Don't be satisfied with anything less than 
that. 

Mr COLE: I think Mr Godard's idea a 
good one and we might have the governor 
of one state say something to the governor 
of the other state. For instance, the gov- 
ernor of North Carolina might say to the 
governor of South Carolina "It's a long 
time between documents." 

Mr BRIGHAM: In the Southern states I 
have found when all else fails the second- 
hand dealer was the man to try. A man 
by the name of Smith of Raleigh is a very 
useful man, and we pick up odd volumes 
from Tennessee through the Atlanta book 
co. when we fail to get exchanges. I 
know that there has been some difficulty 
in Iowa owing to the fact that the distri- 
buter of our state documents is the Secre- 
tary of state, and it is sometimes two years 
before we can find time to send, as in the 
case of my friend Carver of Maine, who 
wrote me repeatedly, but when his letters 
would come I would turn them over to the 
Secretary of state and there they would 
rest, and if you would tell me some way to 
get the distribution of documents out of 
politics I would be glad to know it. I 
thought it would be an easy thing. I 
thought our Secretary of state would be 
glad to be relieved of a great burden, but 
I found that every document is sent out 
with the compliments of the Secretary of 
state and that it is regarded as a political 



perquisite and they resent the change, 
though I would be willing to take the bur- 
den of it. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: We have changed 
that in Pennsylvania by having 300 copies 
delivered to us personally and doing our 
own distributing. I do not believe it hard 
to have a law passed to that effect. 

Mr GODARD: There was a law passed 
last year that all documents should be de- 
livered from the printer to the state libra- 
rian, — no matter what it is, leaflets and 
all. The state librarian is charged with 
the delivery. As a matter of fact the de- 
livery is usually made from the printer by 
lists furnished by the members of the de- 
partment. The state librarian is furnished 
with a list for distribution and the printer 
is directed to send out. The balance of 
the edition is sent to the library. There is 
no friction with the members of the de- 
partment in that way; the departments re- 
ceive all they ask for. They simply have 
to account for distribution. It brings it all 
under one head. 

Mr BRIGHAM: We send our Supreme 
court reports. 

Mrs COBB: As to Georgia we are situ- 
ated as Mr Brigham says Iowa is. The 
state librarian sends only session laws and 
the code. Whenever it has been suggested 
to change that it has been regarded with 
disfavor by the members of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr GODARD: Can you suggest any- 
thing that a committee could do to accom- 
plish this end? 

Mrs COBB: I think a letter to the gov- 
ernor might have some telling effect. 

Mr BRIGHAM : I second the suggestion 
that the governor embody in his message 
a recommendation that the documents be 
turned over to the State library. 

Mrs COBB: You will certainly have 
your hands full. They will say that no 
good can result. I have been working on 
it for some time. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: Before asking for 
the paper of Mr Brown I will ask Mr 
Godard to take the chair. 

Mr GODARD: Before Mr Montgomery 
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leaves I would like to make the report 
from the nominating committee. The 
committee reports the following nomina- 
tions of officers. 

President, Thomas L. Montgomery. 

1st Vice-President, Thomas M. Owen. 

2nd Vice-President, J. M. Hitt. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Minnie M. Oak- 
ley. 

Mr MONTGOMERY: I thank you very 
much for the honor. 

It was moved and carried that the meet- 
ing adjourn, owing to other engagements, 
and that another session be held at 8.30 
o'clock the same evening. 

ADJOURNED SESSION 

The meeting was called to order by act- 
ing president Mr Godard. 

Mr D. C. BROWN, of Indiana, read the 
following paper on 

THE SCOPE OF BOOK PURCHASES IN 
A STATE LIBRARY 

It seems necessary at the beginning of 
this discussion, to give a brief summary 
of the scope of state libraries in the United 
States. Some are almost exclusively law 
libraries with the addition of state docu- 
ments. What Is called the State library 
in Wisconsin is of this character. Other 
states may be classed In the same way, as 
Kentucky, and possibly Illinois. Pennsyl- 
vania represents another class, — general, 
law, Pennsylvania history. By general is 
meant literature, general history, science, 
etc. 

New York, in her library under control 
of the Department of education, includes 
almost everything. General books, law, 
medicine, documents, state history, and in 
a way, the traveling libraries. The field 
covered here Is very large. 

Indiana, in its State library, has general 
books and state documents. The law li- 
brary is a part of the Supreme court, while 
the organization of libraries and the travel- 
ing libraries are under the Public library 
commission. 

Ohio has general books and the travel- 



ing libraries, while the Law library is dis- 
tinct; Iowa has both law and general 
books; Michigan covers all the field, — 
traveling, general books, documents and 
law books; California has general books 
and traveling libraries; Rhode Island has 
general books and documents, while the 
Law library is separate. 

One fact stands out very prominently 
in this summary, namely, that the general 
book collection is large, and, more impor- 
tant still, is growing, in most of the state 
libraries. There seems to be a well 
grounded belief that as the state has un- 
dertaken education in the broadest sense, 
so there should be a general reference li- 
brary where all citizens, officials and socie- 
ties of every description may find what 
they want. Even the disposition to loan 
the state books, especially to libraries in 
the state, is growing noticeably, and right- 
ly, too. To the mind of the writer of this 
paper, this idea of the increase of books 
in all departments is the correct one. 
The entire people pay for the Library, and 
a collection of documents alone makes bar- 
ren material for the average reader, not 
to speak of the people of more scholarly 
ideals. That the local state governments 
should assist in this great work is an en- 
tirely natural result. 

I have lived neighbor to a state library 
all my life and have frequently wondered 
what the conception of the management 
of the library was, that caused it to be 
kept within very narrow limits, — state and 
government documents and state history. 
Within ten years only has that feature 
changed, and the term "library" given its 
fuller meaning. 

Is It the understanding that the word 
"state" in the term "State library" means 
that the books in the collection are to be 
limited to the local matters of the one 
commonwealth in which the library is lo- 
cated — to its reports of officials and his- 
tory — or does the term signify that the 
books belong to the state as a whole, and 
that all the interests of the state and its 
citizens are to be taken into account? Is 
a city library limited to the city reports 
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and history? The Boston public library, 
for instance: Shall it in the future, or 
has it in the past, ever been limited in 
any such way as the above? If so, -was 
its work effective and far reaching? I like 
to think of a library or a museum as reach- 
ing out beyond the borders of a city or a 
state, just as a book, if of any consequence 
at all, is read and known by others than 
the personal friends of the author; other- 
wise it is so distinctly provincial that its 
influence reaches only a very small circle. 
The British Museum is not British, only 
in that it is owned by the British govern- 
ment. It is cosmopolitan in the most 
sweeping sense. Every investigator and 
reader is made to feel at home there. A 
British Museum in spirit in every state in 
the Union is an ideal not beyond the reach 
of the commonwealths of this country. If 
we limit our establishments and call them 
State law library, State medical library, 
etc., the question is an entirely different 
one. All the states have undertaken edu- 
cation, and the development of libraries 
follows naturally. Smaller communities 
can not have large libraries; naturally 
there must be some central point about 
which all revolve. I might put it in this 
way: just as there is a central board of 
education, so may there not be a central 
library in and for the state? All this sums 
up what I mean by the word "state" in 
the expression "State library," and I would 
make the purchase of books just as broad 
in scope as I would make the library. 

The situation of the State library makes 
reference its chief field of operation. It is 
a place where anyone who desires help of 
person or book in research may find a wel- 
come. I wish to maintain, too, that schol- 
ars should he placed at the head of the de- 
partments — and as assistants, for that mat- 
ter. Prom the librarian down, everyone 
dealing with the public in its relations to 
books, should have scholarly training and 
instincts. No one else deserves a place. 
We are not merely keepers of books, but 
lovers of books, and, if you please, writers 
of them. The scholar can not be limited 
in the field of his work. He can serve the 



state by publications in literature, history, 
political science, works of art. His clien- 
tele is the whole public and every indivi- 
dual in it. Do not limit the scope of his 
book purchases. Reference work is ex- 
ceedingly broad; it covers everything. 
The Indiana state library, in a short time, 
has had calls for help from boys and girls 
writing school essays about Jamestown, to 
scholars asking for works in philosophy, 
and artists, for the latest and best on Jap- 
anese art. 

All classes of people use the State li- 
brary, — all schools, all churches, societies, 
clubs, legislators, hoi pollol. Not merely 
women and children, as is so often charged 
against our public libraries. Personally, 
the charge, if true, is nothing against the 
library, but rather in its favor. The Amer- 
ican man does not read much; he is not 
altruistic; he is centered on success, — in 
other words, dollars. The women do most 
of the good work in church, club, school 
and society, and they send the children to 
the libraries. Let them come. Go out and 
get them. Go into the highways and 
hedges. Bring them in, even without a 
wedding garment. The library is an edu- 
cator, a feeder, nourisher, — and we are lost 
when it is no longer a helper to the demos. 
This service of the library attaches, in my 
opinion, just as much to the State library 
as to any library. 

The number of people who call for and 
use general books as compared with those 
using state publications, is easily ten to 
one. As far as the Indiana state library 
goes, one person besides the cataloger 
could attend to all the reference work if 
we had only state publications (as is ad- 
vocated by some), and have time to spare. 
The Indiana state library has calls regu- 
larly for books ranging from higher criti- 
cism and Egyptian archaeology to the ac- 
count of a certain hanging in southern In- 
diana three quarters of a century ago. 

The library can and should create a de- 
mand for its material. People have to be 
brought to what is good. They don't often 
or always come voluntarily. The city 
library does this by all kinds of public no- 
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tices — not advertisements — because there 
Is not any commercial interest connected 
with this matter. The Indiana state library 
is buying books in all departments, and by 
a monthly bulletin is making this known, 
and asking to be of service to the school 
men all over the state. A generous re- 
sponse is received to this request. I can- 
not refrain from expressing my opinion on 
the qualifications of a chief librarian. (1) 
Executive ability and scholarship surely 
come first, — perhaps scholarship is prim- 
ary. A head of a museum must know not 
merely how to arrange his material; a 
director of a gallery not merely how to 
hang the pictures. Both would be a fail- 
ure with these qualities only. They would 
be mere custodians — janitors so to speak 
and I separate this duty from the trans- 
cendent qualities properly belonging to a 
librarian. They must know the material 
in the museum, the pictures in the gallery 
(and others) and the books of the world. I 
recall with delight the great help I have re- 
ceived from the heads of museums in Lon- 
don. (2) Knowledge of literature and his- 
tory, and sympathy with scholarship are 
absolute necessities. (3) A knowledge of 
good libraries by having worked in them 
is a prerequisite beyond even library train- 
ing. Executive ability, including the power 
to select a well trained staff and keep 
their loyal support. (4) Library training, 
which may be of great help in a small 
library particularly. With this equipment 
the purchase of books in a state library 
will not be far wrong. No ideal is too ad- 
vanced for the scholarly librarian. My 
predecessor used the expression "library 
university" for a state library, and I have 
always found it a happy and appropriate 
one. Just as all the departments of a col- 
lege center in the library, or of a city, 
in the city library, so of the state, — people, 
officers and legislators make the State li- 
brary the center of reference when investi- 
gating any given subject. All the states 
should have a separate building for a li- 
brary and museum; each state deserves it. 
Public education demands it. Nothing is 
too good for the people of these common- 



wealths. The library's purchase of books 
would be more easily settled with a build- 
ing. Then the public would know that it 
is a library and not some rooms off in an- 
other building. And if a library, it must 
have books — many of them, and on all sub- 
jects. Indiana's first appropriation of 
money for books was for history and sci- 
ence, though the claim is sometimes made 
in Indiana that the library should be a 
documentary deposit. A place to deposit 
documents and a library are different 
things. 

A state library needs all the pub- 
lications of the historical societies of 
all the states both for the purpose of 
history and to show the growth of histori- 
cal study. For the latter reason it must 
have the papers and publications of all the 
learned societies of every state and also of 
national societies. When a scholar wants 
such a paper he should find it in a state 
library. 

The conclusion is, from the standpoint 
of a complete library, unlimited either in 
name or in fact, that the state library must 
purchase books in all departments, not 
merely that we may have the satisfaction 
of having and seeing them on our shelves, 
but to enable any investigator or reader to 
find what he wants. Only in such a way 
can the state carry out its purpose of gen- 
eral education and of a library deserving 
the name of a "State library." 

I would not exclude any valuable books 
within my appropriation, from general dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias to the various 
technical subjects, including periodicals, in 
the same complete way. 

I like the rather old-fashioned plan of 
large family libraries. They give an air of 
learning, refinement and culture not to be 
secured by the public library. But they 
are not and will not be very common. The 
crowd must be cared for — must be refined 
and the public collections are to be their 
places of cultivation. 

Scientific books go quickly out of date 
nowadays and a good way to keep up with 
scientific thought is by means of the best 
periodicals. You are abreast of the times 
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and also have the history of the science 
in this way. 

Certain departments may be emphasized 
for the time being, like comparative legis- 
lation, history, agriculture, etc., but let the 
collection be complete and worthy of the 
commonwealth. 



The President aniicuDced that the first 
business that would be considered would 
be the election of officers. The report of 
the Nominating committee having been put 
to an aye and no rote, was duly ratified. 
There being no further business the meet- 
ing adjourned, sine die. 

M. M. OAKLEY, Secretary. 



